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NEW RADAR 


designs RADAR 
from” _ MALIC 


Hugh Johnson Frolic 


A GOTHIC adeptetion WEDGE 


designed to PACK, BOUNCE weEDCE 


Wedge 9° oO a 
PolISEand en . ._ 
POWER EASILY Clover 


A CREATIVE - CUSTOM SERVICE UNIQUE IN IT 





Always ready! 


x-acto PEN-KNIFE | | h 
with 2 bledes $1.00 ere 

Imagine...a professional knife that 
anes oth you “all day.” Seucteaihe MmuUuS t be 
sharp interchangeable blades make ! 

ick k of the hundreds of cutti 

wah @ reason: 
ists’ knives from 30¢. 
Sn ae We have enjoyed an en- CHARLES W. NORTH 
Suteon outa a viable record of serving STUDIOS , INC. 


and Craft Sets. clients...and serving them 381 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 16 
par tke —— well... for over 30 years. MU 6-5740 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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AGENCY: 8. 8B. 0. 2 0., INC ADVERTISER: THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION © 


CREATIVENESS is the basis of an effective photograph. Whatever the medium, message or technique, only 


a heightened sense of creativeness in photography will raise the work from craftsmanship to the level of art. This 


is our belief. It is the basis of our achievement, the discipline of our daily work, and the guarantee of our future. 


40 BESTS international Poster Annual, $ BESTS 
DISTINCTION in AIGA Annual, 12 BESTS NYC Art Directors Show, LESTER ROSSIN 


147 BESTS in 14 Annual Art Directors Shows ASSOCIATES INC. 


In the past twelve months we have designed and 
DEPENDABILITY produced art for 2137 advertisements, 
1608 mailing pieces, and 894 point-of-sale units. 


2 completely integrated staff: 


Mipetretera: 8..0550M, CACCIOLA, CAPPELLO, COLE, CORCOS, DAUBER, EMNI, GABY, GORSLINE. HANKE, HURST, KIDD, KOVARSKY, LANDAU, LOH, MAC MINIGAL, V. MARTIN, MEOLA, PEREIDA. 
PERL, PROHASKA, RISWOLD, ROTH, ROSSER, F. SCHMIDT, SCHWINN, SMOLEN, SNYDER, SPANFELLER, WHEATLEY, WILLARD, £. A. WILSON, WINZENREID. desigmers: BASS, CONDAK, HAYS, 
HILL, MOOT VZ, BD. STONE MARTIN, POWERS, RASKIN, RODEGAST, SMITH, WOOLHISER. photographie gremp: BASCH, BENEDICT, SREITENBACH, BUBLEY, CALLAHAN, COFFIN, GALLOB, 
LIBSOHN, ROTHSTEIN, RITTER, TIETOCENS. prodwetien Grefifer HAAS, PEARSONS, RAYMOND, ROSS, STUBBS. Comfecd: JOE FERRUZZ!, JOEL KARRON, BOB NABSTEDT, LESTER ROSSIN, ARNO SCHMIDT 
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NOTES FROM THE DETROIT CLUB DIARY 
DOUG MACINTOSH, PRESIDENT—ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF DETROIT 


Back in the days when bards and meistersingers roved the halls 
of our ancestors, there was considerable to bind good folk to- 
gether: the fear of enemies, the struggle against futile feudal 
working conditions, the pleasure of exchanging stories and songs 
from the next borough, and the comic relief of fat ale wife and 
tankard. 

Similar cohesive forces might have moved old Paleolithic man 
centuries before as he and his tribesmen formed the Art Directors 
Club of Western Europe while noodling in bison on a Spanish 
cave; and homespun grandfather as he thumped for order in 
the warm light of the American Grange Hall. 

We guildsmen of today, at least here in Detroit, have found 
that miles of commuting, busy work schedules, television and 
the handy portable Six-Pak, tend to slightly remove the need 
for huddling together downtown at night to talk business which 
in most cases has been talked all day since the first jingle of the 
telephone. Further, we have few axes to grind (the sand and 
mortar of many a club), no struggle for shorter hours, better 
chow or prohibition. In short, today’s art director does not 
need and frequently does not want a club in the pure classic 
terms of good fellowship or soap-box crusading. 

While the club in Detroit has held a steady and growing 
membership for over ten years, we have this year proved a few 
mistakes, and in so doing, we hope, paved the way toward new 
ambitions and the re-discovery of some very basic old ones. 

We have concluded that extensive social goings-on are unneces- 
sary and ill-received by members, and that unless the club offers 
something worthwhile either in the sense of professional well- 
being or helping others, we have mighty little raison-d’etre. We 
have agreed to turn our attention in a large part toward helping 
students of.the graphic arts to better understand the career for 

_which they are planning, to help instructors to better teach the 
material, and to help our industry acquire young people who 
should emerge from schools better equipped as our program ad- 
vances. With the possible exception of the Detroit Club’s annual 
hospital painting drive, there has never been a project so well- 
received by the people to whom it was directed, i.e., the schools 
and students with whom we have been working, and by the 
membership as well. Some of the details of our education pro- 
gram are set forth later in this issue. 7 





Art Direction, published monthly by Advertising Trade Publications Inc., 43 E. 49 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Plaza 9-7722, Subscription price $4.00 per year; $7.00 for two years; $4.50 a 
year for Canada and $6.50 for other countries. Back issues 55¢ per copy. Publisher assumes no 
responsibility for manuscripts or ortwork submitted. Entered as second-class matter ot the 
post office at New York, N. Y., with additional entry as second-class matter at the post 
office at Baltimore, Maryland. 
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HENRY DRAVNEEK ASSOCIATES 
TONY VENTI STUDIO 


Tel. MU 3- 5048 
MU 3- 6364 





152 E. 40 St. N.Y. 16, N.Y. 





business briefs 


The expanding economy and its relation to 
packaging design and to advertising 
design was pinpointed for designers and 
sales and ad management by J. Walter 
Thompson Co.’s Arno Johnson at recent 
Package Research Conference. Johnson 
pointed to the unprecedented battle of 
the brands shaping up between new and 
entrenched brands in the ten years 
ahead. Key points of his talk follow. 


Te maintain present healthy condition of the 
economy our GNP will have to pass $600 
billion and our standard of living rise 
50%. This means there will be rapid 
changes in markets and buying habits. 


Such growth (in ten years adding as much as 
in all the years from the colonial days 
to 1939) involves tremendous velocity of 
growth, points to a consumption ori- 
ented economy with emphasis on mak- 
ing sure consumers will absorb the pro- 
duction needed to expand the economy. 
This will call for even greater emphasis, 
on marketing, selling, advertising, pack- 


aging. 


Ten trends which emphasize the growing 
importance of packaging, according to 
Mr. Johnson, are: 1) the expanding 
economy 2) increase in discretionary 
spending power (money left over after 
buying essentials, paying taxes, taking 
into account effect of inflation). Millions 
of people are moving up in the income 
brackets. 3) changes in educational (and 
taste) levels 4) increase in proportion of 
women workers 5) increasing leisure 
time 6) changing attitude toward family 
life—more time spent in the home with 
larger families and increasing religious 
consciousness 7) huge increase in new 
families plus large teen-age group 
(about to be families) 8) mobility, much 
moving from small apartment to larger 
to house, from town to town, shopping 
area to shopping area, especially high 
among young adults 9) 36% increase 
in suburban living 10) increased ratio 
of advertising expenditures to purchas- 
ing dollars, from 2.9% in 1950 to 3.9% 


in 1957- 


Johnson also noted the faith of management 
in advertising, how the two post war 
recessions never grew to consumer re- 
cessions and in both cases ad expendi- 
tures were upped and the recession 
licked. 


Advertising, promotion, packaging, can all 
look forward to much dollar growth — 
over and above that due to inflation—as 
trend is toward expanding economy and 
intensified advertising and promotional 
effort. a 
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NUPASTEL co_Lor sticks 





No. 284— These famous color sticks are cleaner, firmer, stronger than pastels 
...convenient to use...blend perfectly. 60 radiant colors to choose from. 
They're right for you whether you're a layout man, a professional artist or a 
student. Available in 12, 24, 36, 48 and 60 color assortments. Also in special 
8-shade grey assortment. 











NUPASTEL CLEANER 


No. 1120—NUPASTEL CLEANER—New Pink plastic 
cleaner. Excellent for highlighting NUPASTELS, chalks, 
charcoal. Kneads easily. Does not crumb. Leaves no oily 
film. Small size No. 1110. 











No. 8160—Colorama is the new, thick lead colored pencil in 60 
vivid colors. Puts a sparkling new dimension in a thousand color 
jobs. Absolute color uniformity...smooth coverage...less wax 
...lasts longer. Strong Colorama leads will sharpen to a point. 
Available in 12, 24, 36, 48 and 60 color assortments. Also in special 
8-shade grey assortment. 


NUPASTEL FIXATIVE 


No. 2816-16 oz. can. Permanently protects your Nupastel artwork 
at the press of a button. Clear matte finish won’t dull or darken colors. 
Fixes and smudgeproofs—reworkable, dries fast. No. 2800—12-oz. can. 
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.Draw on their quality 


No. 747—Twin easel, Mongol colored “Paint 


COLORED with Pencils” set. 36 vivid indelible colors that 
Print with 4, Y, blend into striking water color effects at the touch 
of a moist brush. Sharpen to a needle point for fine 
work. Excellent for architects and designers. In 8, 

12, 24, 36 color assortments. 


COLORBRITE 


No. 4024 — Colorbrite—Get smooth, 
even, sparkling lines in 24 brilliant 
colors. Smearproof, Fadeproof, Perma- 
nent. This convenient twin easel box 
of Colorbrite pencils—folds to pocket 
size. Strong, thin lead takes sharp 
point for exacting work. In 12 and 24 ts COLIMAC 
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1BO7—MICROTOMIC HOLDER 
lightweight scientifically 
Bced aluminum barrel with 
Hed finger grip. Improved 
ive-grip clutch with quick 
h button release. Colored tips 
tify lead degree. 


| 
Ae 4 No. 600 — Microtomic 
Oo = a —Here’s the new, 
Yea 2m improved Micro- 
Ma tomic quality 
‘ drawing pencil in 
modern streamline 
dress. Identified by new 
chrome top cap. Packed 
one dozen in handsome reusable 
plastic box. 18 uniform degrees. 
Chisel point in 6 degrees. 
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No. 6100— DRAWING LEADS-— Same 
quality leads as in woodcased 
MICROTOMICS. Six leads, 5” long, 
No. 1599— EBONY REFILL LEADS — Same fine all pointed, all same degree. In attractive silver 
quality lead used in EBONY woodcased pencils. & blue box... wood-lined to stop lead breakage. 
Large diameter .120” lead, 2%” long. Packed 4 Emery cloth mounted on either side for resharp- 

leads in flat ening. Degree clearly marked on each lead. 
vest pocket box. 17 degrees. 


No. 699—EBONY MECHANICAL — The Artist’s Pocket Pencil. Propel- 
repel-expel holder for large diameter EBONY leads. Attractive black, 
streamlined plastic barrel with handy pocket clip. 


tk BFRHARD FABER 


No. 6325— EBONY — The jet black, extra smooth woodcased layout pencil. Has large 
diameter soft lead. Smooth yet strong for intense, jet black marking on any paper 
surface. 


Ten <B> PSE? Koal-Blak °?°°"' 230 Ep 





No. 230—KOAL-BLAK — The new charcoal pencil that is amazingly smooth. Extra 
strong; sharpens easily. Non-crumbling; free from shine. Available in four degrees; 
HB Firm, 2B Medium, 4B Soft and 6B Extra Soft. 








EDERHARD FABER sop-maTteD 


ERASERS AND CLEANERS 


No. 1224—KNEADED RUB- 
@BR—Excellent for all chalk, 
charcoal and NUPASTEL 
work. No crumbs or oily resi- 
due to affect re-working. Plas- 
tic—easily kneaded into any 
shape. Small size No. 1222. 














No. 112 — RUBY — Medium, gently abrasiv » 
eraser. Easily removes extra stubborn penc | 
marks. Economical and long-lasting. No. 21 : 


Large size. 
Mo. 100 PINK PEARL — Medium soft, pli- 


able art eraser. Favorite of draftsmen and archi- 
tects alike. Won’t mar paper surface. Large size 
— No. 101. 

























No. 6002—RUBKLEEN -— M :- 
dium size. The perfect all-purpo e 
cleaner. Soft and gentle yet lo g 
wearing. Very little crumbling. } o 
greasy film. Large size—6006. E.- 
tra large size—6004. 









PINK PEARL 
— Growing fast in popu- 
larity. An old favorite in new 
form. Convenient stick shaped, 
paper wrapped Pink Pearl. 
Pointed for fine point erasures. 
Pull string and peel to sharpen. 


No. 6001—RUBKLEEN-— The 
famous RUBKLEEN com- 
pound in paper wrapped, 
stick form. Round shape, 
dark green polish. Pull 
string to renew point. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
Job-Mated Self-Selector 
Eraser Cabinet on display 
at better dealers everywhere 





No. 6600—VAN DYKG& —A soft ink eraser. Gen- 
tly abrasive. Removes stubborn marks and ink from 
paper or tracing cloth. Small size—No. 6505. 


EBERHARD FABER Pencil Company 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. . TORONTO 




















tax talk 


MAXWELL LIVSHIN, CPA 

























































Who are employees—Rev. Rul. 
57-155: 


Advice was requested as to status, under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
) Act, of an actress, a narrator, and an 





artist with respect to services for a com- 
pany engaged in the production of in- 
dustrial and commercial motion pictures 
and slide films for its clients. 





v> The film company was engaged in the 
c | production of industrial and commercial 
1: films for sale to purchasers. It retained 


no right of ownership in the films after 
final payment therefor had been re- 
ceived. The company also produced such 
films for other film producers whose 
facilities were limited and for advertis- 
ing agencies. Most of the films were used 
as one medium in a general or overall 


i» program of advertising and sales pro- 
‘~ motion. 

+. An actress, a narrator, and a com- 
0 


mercial artist were engaged in connec- 
tion with the production of these films. 
The actress provided her own costume 
and delivered a few lines of dialogue 
from a script furnished to her. She was 
given technical instructions by the com- 
pany and was paid at the prevailing 
rate for actors. The narrator was also 
given technical instructions by the com- 
pany and the client. He was paid on a 
flat fee basis. The artist held himself out 
to the public as such and performed 
services for many persons. The company 
could not require him to give preference 
to its work nor prevent him from dele- 
gating the work to other individuals and 
exercising exclusive rights with respect 
to their selection, remuneration and 
discharge. The instructions which were 
given to the artist when he was engaged 
by the company were given at a confer- 
ence in which art requirements were 
discussed very generally. The artist sup- 
plied his own materials and performed 
work in his home studio. 

The Treasury Department held that 
the actress and the narrator were em- 
ployees of the company in this case; 
that the company did not operate dif- 
ferently than producers of motion pic- 
ture and radio advertising programs, 
and that the company exercised control 
over the actress and the narrator. 

The facts also held that the company ; 
did not exercise control or have the 
right to exercise control over the artist. 
Accordingly the Treasury Department 
ruled that the artist was not an em- 
ployee of the company. * 





RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 
306 East 46th St., New York 17 
MUrray Hill 8-2446 
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MIKE DOYLE was born in Nashville, Tennessee, 35 years 
ago. He must have departed at a tender age because he 
doesn't have even the trace of a Dixie accent. Mike spent 
two years in the Air Force during World War JJ. Since that 
time be bas been constantly active in advertising art and at 
one time be owned his own studio. Naturally, be bas a 
drawer-full of art awards. Mike is married to a fashion 
illustrator, lives in Harper Woods, Michigan. He likes 
classical jazz, tennis and farming (gentleman variety). 


Illustrator... One of the Best! 


Mike Doyle, one of Detroit's outstanding illustrators, is a 
leading favorite with art directors and he has enjoyed that 


reputation for some time. 


His unique color sense, bis feeling for design and his 
sophisticated interpretation of illustrative situations are as 


distinctively Mike Doyle as bis own fingerprints. 


Like most men of value, Mike is not satisfied to rest on past 
performances. He tries, on each job, to make it the best he has 
ever created, as a result, he grows in stature with the passage 


of time. 


We, at McNamara’s, are proud to have Mike Doyle on our 
illustration staff and we are bappy to watch him surpass even 


his past accomplishments. 


McNAMARA BROTHERS, INC. 
38th Floor, Penobscot Building * Detroit 26, Michigan 


WOodward 1-9190 


Largest Supplier of Art to the Automotive Industry 
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DYE TRANSFER 
COLOR PRINTS 


Use these quality color 
services—all performed by 
expert technicians in 

our own plant: 


IF YOU WORK WITH COLOR— 
WORK WITH KURSHAN & LANG 


COLOR FILM PROCESSING 
COLOR PRINTS: 


Repro Dye—Dye Transfer 
Type C—Printon 
FLEXICHROME 

DUPLICATE 
TRANSPARENCIES 
SLIDES—FILMSTRIPS 
Copying Art Work 

COLOR ASSEMBLIES 





FREE 
JUST PUBLISHED !! ! 


—"Color Data News” —a 
complete news bulletin on 
the latest techniques and 
information on Dye Transfer 
Color Prints. 


Write today for your 
free copy on 
DYE TRANSFER COLOR PRINTS! 


kurshan & lang& 


Niw 
"Onizons IN COO 


10 E. 46th St.,N. Y. 17, Dept. A-7 MU7-2595 


Color Service, Inc. 
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No more fixing! Magic 
Marker dries instantly absolutely 
cannot smudge. Bright, translucent 


colors. Waterproof. Indelible. Works on 
any surface—paper, wood, metal, plastic 





glass, leather, overlays, gelatins. Highly 
recommended by ad agencies, studios 
photo processors, schools, decorators 
a designers, display 
houses. Belongs 

on your taberet! 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
Art Set No. 735 + 12 Ad-Art Colors _“MAGIC MARKER 


FLESH! LT. GREY! LT. BLUE! LT. GREEN! y IN ART! 
yellow brown black $924 ‘ SPEEDRY 


— Se - ian Retail ail PRODUCTS, INC 
2, Richmond H 18. New York 


coming events 


Thru Aug. 16 . . . Institute of Design summer 
session, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. Also courses leading to MS degree 
in art education. 


Thru Aug. 9 . . . Pratt Institute, new graduate 
program in art teacher education for MS 
degree. 


Thru Aug. 30 . . . School of Visual Arts, New 
York. Summer session, special workshops. 


Thru September 3. . . Paintings, prints, sculp- 
ture, The Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Ave., 
NYC, daily 12:30-6, Sundays 2-6. 


Thru the Summer .. . The Museum of Primitive 
Art, 15 W. 54th St., NYC. 60 works, mostly 
on public showing for the first time. 


Sept. 6-22 .. . Annual Exhibition of the Art 
Directors Club of Atlanta, at The Atlanta 
Art Association's Great Gallery. 


1957-58 Traveling Exhibit. AWS . . . Through 
Aug. 18, Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento; 
Sept. 9-29, Ft. Worth Art Center, Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Oct. 14-Nov. 3, Louisiana State Exhibit 
Museum, Shreveport, La.; Nov. 18-Dec. 8, 
Norton Gallery, W. Palm Beach, Fla.; Dec. 23- 
Jan. 12, 1958, Joe & Emily Lowe Art Gallery, 
Coral Gables, Fla.; Jan. 27-Feb. 16, Brooks 
Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn.; March 3-23, 
Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, Davenport, 
Ia.; April 7-27, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; 
May 12-June 1, Arnot Art Gallery, Elmira, N. Y. 


Museum of Modern Art, NYC .. . Through 
Sept. 8, Picasso, his most important exhibi- 
tion in this country since 1939; through Sep- 
tember, 60 years of French Films. Summer 
schedule is: Mondays through Fridays, 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.; Thursday evenings open until 10 
p.m.; Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Sundays, 
1 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


N. Y. Public Library . . . “Birds and Beasts,” 
a show of animals in prints. 3rd Floor Print 
Gallery. Covers 6 centuries of print making. 
Thru the summer. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance . . . Through Aug. 
13, Philadelphia Water Color Club Exhibi- 
tion, watercolors and prints by 10 artists. 


Art Institute of Chicago .. . thru July 31, 


China-Trade Porcelain. 











The first 100 

are the hardest 

This is the 100th issue of ART DIREC- 
TION. We wish to thank our sub- 
scribers, advertisers and friends who 
have made this anniversary possible. 
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This specomen l 


DESIGNED BY WILL BURTIN 


Tailored for hand composition...the outstanding characteristic of ATF romans 
and italics. Letters are fitted individually for utmost beauty and clarity of all character 
combinations. Proper kerning of overhanging letters perfects fitting and makes practical 
a consistent angle in the italic. These distinctive features of hand-set ATF type greatly 
enhance ease and speed of reading. This paragraph is set by hand in Century Expanded. 
Your ATF type dealer delivers promptly from stock. Ask him for speci- 

men brochures of ATF romans and italics or write to the Type Division, 

American Type Founders, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. A T . 
ATF TYPE NEWS IS GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYBODY 
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Wiggins 


NS AMERICAN INDIA INK 
non 


Wow have used 4415 
and 4425, now ask your 
dealer for 4435 and 4445. 


4445—HIGGINS Made in the 
SUPER BLACK r 
The basic 
Waterproof { a — 
Drawing Ink ia a) é' 


4425—HIGGINS 
AMERICAN 
INDIA INK 
Non -Waterproof 
Black (Soluble) 
For fine line work 
and washes. 
Removable from 
plastic film by water. 


HIGGINS INK CO. ING. Baoontyn. new youn 


4435—HIGGINS 
ACETATE INK 


Waterproof 
Black 


For use on 
plastic film and 
water-repellent 

drafting surfaces. 


4415—HIGGINS 
AMERICAN 
INDIA INK 
Waterproof 
Black 
The International 
Standard of 
Excellence. For 
general use. 


same tradition, 

they furnish eae 
a complete 
answer 

to modern 
graphic = TT 
needs. nde 


An extra dense ink 
for art work with 


brush and pen. 

















PATENT RED 
MASKING INK 


J Perfect register over- 

_ lays and masks on ace- 

tate, vinyl, glass and 
glass tracing cloth. 


J/ Transparent—‘'see 


ARTISTS’ QUALITY 


the Thistle-Mark 


of Quality 





through" for accurate 
register. 


w~ Photographs black for 
line cuts. 


/ For pen, brush, ruling 
pen, airbrush. 


PATENT RED 
TRANSPARENT MASKING INK 


M. GRUMBACHER. . .... 


482 West 34th St. New York 1, N. Y. 





CHICAGO 
DETROIT 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO 


Headings by Lettering ine — 
available to everyone, everywhere 























Pitt Studios 
CHerry 1-5037 
Cleveland 


Pitt Studios 
MAyflower 1-7600 
Pittsburgh 


Pitt Studios 
GRant 1-3639 
Pittsburgh 
art 
for creative 


advertisers 





letters 


AD news note starts a business 


(Two years ago a news item in Art 
Direction reported that retoucher Jorge 
Mills was achieving: excellent results 
with a new technique of chemical re- 
touching. Since then, so many inquiries 
about the new process have reached Mr. 
Mills, although no further publicity was 
ever given it, that he has now set up a 
business of selling the chemicals and 
training professionals in their use. Mr. 
Mills wrote us as follows, dated April 8, 
1957:) 

Please accept my apologies for not get- 
ting this letter off to you much sooner 
than this. The main reason is simply 

(continued on page 83) 
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Cover designers 


Cover of this Detroit issue of Art Direc- 
tion was a Tinkers to Evers to Chance 
affair. Richard Hess, top man on the 
above totem pole, and Charles Dickin- 
son co-designed the cover. Hess, 22, 
studied at Michigan State and Detroit 
Society of Arts & Crafts, won a gold 
medal in Detroit’s 1956 show and two 
silver medals this year. He’s in the 1957 
New York show too, is AD on such ac- 
counts as Dodge, Plymouth, Clark 
Candy and Farm Crest Bakeries at Grant 
Advertising. Formerly was with J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. 

Charles Dickinson, who also served as 
Detroit editor for this issue, also de- 
signed the September 1956 cover for 
Art Direction. He’s 28, BA Columbia, 
MFA Cranbrook. This year he’s won 
awards from the Package Designers 
Council, has work in the New York 
show, took 2nd prize in the NSAD Air 
Force Stamp Design Competition. For- 
merly at Grant, he’s now AD on Bull- 
dog Electric and Berry Door at Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams. 

Photographer John Wisner, front and 
bottom, is also 28, BA Hobart College, 
a graduate in photography from Los 
Angeles’ Art Center School. Work is in 
the current Detroit show. For past two 
years with Boulevard Phatographic, spe- 
cialists in automotive photography. 
Man with the paint brush on the cover 
is Bill Pearce, art partner in Group 
Productions. e 








@ ichaelang: 
and da Vinci did: 
have any camera. 
they used a brush and < 
the best they could. Of cour. e, 


there was at least one outstar |- 


ing feature to this kind of work 
Mike and Lenny could take th 
time and spend days upon days ji ; 
sitting there looking at the mode s. 
And you know how models look 
then! 

Matter of fact, even in this mode 
age, the very best way to get a p> 
ture is to have a beautiful mo: > 
posed in a comfortable position; 
the lights with just the right dens 
for a tete-a-tete (*) effect; ha 
everyone leave the studio except y 
and the model; take your time—: 
wasn’t made in a day. This is wu :- 
questionably the best way to take 
picture. For the photographer, that ; 


We'd like to do it 
that way (**), but 
what’s good for the 
photographer isn’t 
always good for the 
client. So we combine 
the two. We think of 
the client first—that’s 
why we have the most 
modern studio and 
equipment south of 
New York. Perfection 
for the client dictates 
that we have expert 
personnel, and lots of 
it—that’s why we have 
more people hanging 
around than may seem 
necessary. 


As we said, we may not get t 
same sort of individual satisfacti no 
that Mike and Lenny doubtless « °- 
veloped. But then, with all that he 
and all that equipment and all tl 
studio, we turn out some damn 
good pictures. Give us a ring. 


(*) Loaf of bread, jug of wine, « 
(**) Confidentially, we do. 
Orn our own time. 


LEE SALSBER 
STUDIOS 


937 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Phone ST. 3-13) 
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Type C prints 

from Kodak color negative 
materials provide 

a new dimension 

in photographic illustration — 


they reproduce magnificently. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Photography: Mark Shaw 




















GOOD TASTE? 


twelve observations 
on twelve 
toothpaste packages 


Harry & Marion Zelenko 


1. All the boxes shown except one 
use the same bright red for major 
emphasis. 

2. Seven of the boxes shown use 
about the same red and same blue 
in approximately the same relation- 
ship. 

3. Five boxes use italics—all about 
the same size. 

4. Nine use sans-serif lettering. 

5. One box suggests an ethical prod- 
uct by using restrained color and 
smaller size display of product 
name. 

6. Two boxes attempt a conserva- 
tive ethical appeal but fail to offer 
a contemporary look. 

7. One box uses photographs to try 
to tell their story. 

8. One box illustrates the tube 
within the box. 

g- One box only uses the space 
vertically. 

10. Most of the lettering used for 
product names is not an improve- 
ment in legibility or aesthetics over 
typography. 

11. All of the boxes are similarly 
“loud”! None of them look “happy” 
or suggestive of a pleasant product. 
Most of them could contain soap, 
shoe polish, crackers, or car parts. 
12. All of the boxes have a same- 
ness on the druggist’s shelf! They 
all look like a machine turned them 
out. Where is the taste? Inside the 
tube, I guess. It’s sad that so few 
of all the packages being displayed 
are in good taste, either in concep- 
tion or completion. Let’s put in a 
plug for the designers with imagina- 
tion AND good sell sense versus 
machine-designing! 
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A NEW COLOR SERVICE 


ANNOUNCING 


— IN DETROIT 
: 


Oakland o- 
Color 


eatin Prints has just 
opened its doors to a brand new color lab 
Prints inc. sed cect ot mahing natonas 
e qu hen a r pri oy the 
an tis ing profes: 


Contact: Dick Crandall 


DYE TRANSFER AND TYPE ‘“‘C’’ COLOR PRINTS * * COLOR FILM PROCESSING 
COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE COPIES * BALANCING COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 





Awo 


Fo md ALTIE FIELOS 
LE CT0 PPE PRO UCTIONS 
Stove ° 








Pi 4y 
Ee VProDucTions™ 


PRopucers OF REAL Good FILMS, MogTsY FoR Ty, 
LIVE Photog RAPHY , ANIMATION, ‘Swinging’ My6; 


— |. > > 





We keep late hours... 


“I’m Jack Campbell.” 
“T’m Walt Trussell.” 
“T paint the cars and Jack paints the people 
and places that put them into focus. 
We've been pretty busy lately.” 
“That's right, maybe you ought to see why we 
keep such late hours.” 


“A call to WO. 3-8522 will do it.” 


IVAN T. SMITH STUDIOS 1654 BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


WO. 3-8522 
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Blackest e.acks 


with GENERAL'S Charcoal 
Pencil 


with GENERAL’S 
Charcoal White Pencil 


Give your drawings ane 
“sparkle”... with General's! — 
Black Charcoal Pencils that give 
you charcoal tones of extraordi- 
nary depth . . . and a Charcoal 
White Pencil for brilliant high- 
lights. 

See your local art supply 
dealer today and, ask for 
General's ! 

Charcoal Pencil made in 4 degrees: 

HB - 28 - 48 - 68 
Charcoal White Pencil: 1 degree 


General's Charcool Pencils are guvoranteed 
unconditionally. Money back if not satisfied. 


Write us Dept. A, for a free trial Char- 
coal Pencil (state your favorite degree), 
or a Charcoal White Pencil. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
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bulletin 


matching pastel stick and pencils, 
technique of color evaluation, 
scratchless photographs, 

new display material, 


typeface designs introduced 


MATCHING PASTELS: “Prismapastel” is now 
line of matching pastel sticks and pastel 
pencils offered by Eagle Pencil Co. in 
60 colors. Colors also correspond to 
Prismacolor pencils. Available in singles 
or insets of 12, 24, 36, 48, 60 and in sets 
of eight matched greys (four warm, four 
cool). Palette includes silver, gold and 
copper. 


ANTICIPATING COLOR CORRECTIONS: A 
method of using reflection densitometer 
readings of individual solid colors to 
evaluate a set of process inks and de- 
termine the range of colors they will 
reproduce has been developed by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
The system is described by Frank M. 
Preucil in a Research Progress No. 38, 
published by LTF. 


FASTER PHOTO WRAPPING: If you've got a 
lot of pictures to wrap, you may be in- 
terested in recent survey conducted by 
Huxley Envelope & Paper Corp., N. Y. 
Study showed use of envelopes much 
faster, 34 times as fast, as ordinary 
wrapping. Test was made for Huxley 
by photographer Alex Calandra of Pan- 
Ad Associates. 


SCRATCHLESS PHOTOS: According to Ar 
mour Research Foundation’s “Industrial 
Research Newsletter” it is possible to 
make scratchless photos, even of large 
blowups from 35mm. Silicone liquid, 
“Refractisil” is applied to negative be- 
fore printing. It fills in the scratches on 
the nonemulsion side of the negatives. 
Equipment and liquid will be marketed 
by Simmon Brothers Inc., Long Island 
City. 


FILM DEVELOPING SPEED QUADRUPLED: Mo- 
tion picture film formerly developed at 
go feet a minute with a 1000 watt lamp 
can now be developed at 200 feet a 
minute with a 500 watt lamp. Tech- 














7 COLOR LABORATORY 


DYE TRANSFER PRINTS 
Ciacie 7-1747 


149 WEST S4th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








Z HANDY GUIDES 


SUN -TESTED 


VELVA-GLO 









COLOR SELECTOR... 
takes guesswork out 
of specifying fluo- 
rescent color for 
your silk screen dis- 
plays and painted 
bulletins. 

COLOR CARD...con- 
tains samples and 
suggestions for using Velva-Glo flu- 
orescent papers and cardboards. 


Write for yours TODAY 
RADIANT COLOR CO. 


830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, Calif. 











Manufacturers of VE LVA-GLO* 

Fivorescent Papers + Cardboards 

Screen Colors + Bulletin Colors 
Signcloth 11 
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at the quarter pole md 
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after a quarter century of service 
dedicated to reliably and adequately 
filling the art material needs of 


artists everywhere... 


Baa LaLa a. 
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AERTEST SUPPLY COMPANY 


6408 WOODWARD AVE DETROGT 2, wesecos. 
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PR PICTURES INC. 


for advertising 
and public relations photography 


OFFICE: 6555 OAKLAND, TR. 1-6757 
STUDIO: 1509 TWELFTH ST., DETROIT 
CONTACT: DICK CRANDALL 
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Any way you look at it... 

from creation to completion . . . 

whether it be a top or a hardtop, an 

eye or an eyeful . . . our versatile P a 


y 


staff takes pride in giving i, 


every assignment personal and ‘ 


detailed attention . . . unmatched 
in the Motor City. 








ART GROUP INC 
400 Penobscot Building / Detroit 26 
WOodward 1-9434 
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nique was developed in the Color Tech- 
’ nology Division at Kodak Park Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. It involves immersion 


of the film in a colorless liquid during 
exposure. Diffuser is eliminated as the 
liquid eliminates effect of blemishes and 
scratches. 


PROTYPE PAPER/AYER AWARD: The Middle- 
town Daily Record is less than year old 
processes are creat- but has won its first Award for Excel- 


lence in Typography. It was designed 
‘ by consulting AD Irv Koons, is a pio- 
ing greater JUDGEMENT on your part. neer in the daily field in use of cold 
type and offset printing. Heads and dis- 


They are all unique and serve a special play type are set on the ProType ma- 
chine. 


requirement. Have you investigated the INTERTYPE SPECIMENS: New sizes and spe- 
cimen sheets from Intertype Corp., 360 
Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y., include: 
8 pt. Regal No. 1 with Futura Bold 
No. 2; 18 and 24 Futura Extrabold 
ready to serve you. Cond.; 24 Futura Extrabold Cond. with 
oblique; 6 Futura Book No. 2B with 
Demibold. 


advantages of Flexichrome? We stand 


TYPEFACES REVIVED: A number of Ameri- 
can Type Founders faces, including nov- 
WECO STUDIO - 14 EAST 39% ST.* MU 5-1864 elty styles have been revived by ATF 
and are being made available for a lim- 
ited time. They are: Baskerville Roman 
—18 to 72 point; Baskerville Italic—18 
point only (#1 and #2); Century Ex- 
panded—36 to 72 point; Century Ex- 
panded Italic—36 to 72 point; Caslon 


R H A R D H | R K Antique—12 to 48 point; Bulletin Type- 
writer—18, 24 and 36 point; Caslon 


Openface—1o to 48 point; Monotone 
Gothic—24 to 48 point; Lightline Gothic 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION | | -30 © 36 point; Comstock—i2 to 36 
point; Bodoni Italic—48 to 72 point; 
Old Bowery—3o point (Caps only); 
Marble Heart—42 point (Caps and fig- 
ures); Jim Crow—24 point (Caps and 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN figures); Gold Rush—24 point (Caps 
and figures). 























DECRO-WALL FOR DISPLAYS: Dimensional 
vinyl Decro-Wall is widely used for wall 
treatment and home decorating where 


textured effects are desired. Now avail- 

ar Mechanical & Architectural able in a wider variety of patterns, the 
f or PENCILLING IN DETROIT 7 tg is also oe suited ~* dis- 

: play purposes. It is sturdy, very realistic, 

Bob HERMAN Lincoln +3970 can be painted, resists moisture and fire, 

=a is grease and stain resistant and wash- 

te eV] Sion able, comes in a choice of colors, is re- 
versible, and offers the following 
Ld ‘ patterns: simulated bamboo, driftwood, 

OW | | - | f aztec stone, contemporary grid as well as 
———s several styles of brick and stone. Is deep 

‘ 7 dimensioned, comes in sheets of from 

Lenny do it Page| 5% to 8 square feet, from 50¢ to $1.30 
es fa ® per square foot. Decro-Wall Corp., 


Yonkers, N. Y. . 
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less than any other fluorescent color! 


packaging, magazine inserts, direct mail and labels. 
Ideal, too, for short-term, high-impact outdoor use! 

IN-DOR DAY-GLO comes in the same eight bril- 
liant colors as genuine Switzer Sunbonded DAY-GLO. 
Free color guide is yours for the asking. Write Switzer 
Brothers, Inc., 4732 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Now, for the first time, advertisers and agencies can 
use the impact of fluorescent screen color indoors. . at 
costs comparable to ordinary colors! Switzer Brothers 
new IN-DOR DAY-GLO costs 25% less per gallon and 
is designed specially for use on inside displays, wall 
and window banners, counter cards, price tags plus 


SPECIFY Sunbonded DAY-GLO for long-term outdoor displays « IN-DOR DAY-GLO for all other uses! 














CONTINUITY VS. CHANGE 


IN ADVERTISING 


BY SOCIAL RESEARCH INC. 
To continue the established advertising 
identity of a product in future cam- 
paigns, or to change it fairly abruptly 
and sharply . . . that is the question! 
The brand image includes impressions 
of the style, general form, common col- 
ors, and (often) popular themes of the 
product’s ads—their logo, headlines, and 
repeated materials are often incorpor- 
ated into the image in addition to 
experience, reputation, gossip, and com- 
petitive estimates, etc. As product ad- 
vertising goes from one campaign to 
another, it is often with differences the 
consumer regards as subtle—or, indeed, 
as non-existent. 

Creative people know (and wrestle 
with the two edges of change. Change 
can relieve feelings of monotony, in the 
client’s and agency’s office as well as in 
the public; it can combat notions of 
out-datedness, stereotypy, and _ stability 
which has become heavy or rigid. 
Change offers an opportunity for ex- 
ploration, for testing innovations which 
may not be fully proved or disproved in 
advance—and, not at all least, it may 
provide stimulation and new perspec- 
tives to people in the company and the 
agency who have all too long conceived 
of the product in a highly defined way. 

In general, the decision of change 
or continuity comes up in relation to 
broad advertising goals: judgments of 
whether the product is presently suc- 
cessful and seeming to hold its own or 
better its market position, whether it is 
“popular”, whether there are signs of 
increasing indifference or of competing 
brand loyalties with or without any 
change in market position; strong needs 
to counter existing or prevalent atti- 
tudes; competitive pressures to bring 
new dimensions of use and attitude to- 
ward an existing product, etc. 

Studying our various consumer re- 
search projects, on the pro side of con- 
tinuity in advertising form, theme, and 
style are: 

Quick recognition: Campaigns show- 
ing continuity require little perusal or 
effort on the part of the consumer. Re- 
current symbols like the eye patch in 
the Hathaway ads, the sketchiness of 
Germaine Monteil ads, the animated 


u 


animals in Hamm’s beer advertising, 
quickly stimulates a comfortable range 
of familiar associations to which the 
consumer can react in an accustomed, 
still just as positive fashion. Variations 
within the larger continuity can be 
clearly achieved, and with the advantage 
of a pre-existing psychological set which 
facilitates their acceptance. 

The Confidence of stability: To the 
market at large, very high class products 
don’t need to make big changes. Con- 
sumers by and large believe that “prog- 
ress” is mostly middle-class, that the 
aristocrats of a field don’t need to ren- 
ovate themselves or change rapidly. 
Middle market products do. Mercury 
introduces and emphasizes radical 
changes in its consecutive motors—Cad- 
illac isn’t expected tu be very much dif- 
ferent year after year, but to take ad- 
vantage of advances at a relatively 
pedestrian pace. So in advertising, con- 
tinuity can express the product’s satis- 
faction and confidence in its composi- 
tion, and thus continuity serves as a 
subtle stimulus to notions of proved 
success. 

Continuity makes for soft sell: Recur- 
rence and familiarity work against no- 
tions of intrusion and pressure, and sup- 
port associations of calmer integration 
between product and consumer. Even 
when the approach is loud, garish, or 
jolting, repetition and continuity con- 
tribute to an end result of greater calm- 
ness and softer sell—consumers know 
what to expect before it comes, and so 
are less likely to feel pressured. Conse- 
quently, continuity is valuable in and 
of itself to products that are popular, 
well-respected, and with a clear and 
positive advertising image. 

On the negative side of continuity are 
such factors as these: 

Datedness: Research and marketing 
experience afe continually validating 
the conception of age as important in 
consumer products. Added to this, styles 
in advertising change along with those 
in cars, clothing, slang, and music. Ad- 
vertising continuity can (and does some- 
times) convey impressions of a product 
that has a narrow point of view, is self- 
concerned in the way of old people, fails 
to keep touch with the ways of the 


world, of people, and of their living 
modes. When the symbols are imper- 
sonal and general, they are especially 
limited in adaptability. In such in- 
stances, especially if the product has an 
important position in the market, it may 
become imperative to break at least 
many aspects of the continuity, and to 
move noticeably away from the past 
and its many associations. 

As the consumer public changes over 
the years, continuity runs into another 
kind of datedness. What was middle 
class twenty years ago in many areas is 
now lower class—food products, pharma- 
ceuticals and proprietaries, furniture 
are good examples. Styles tend to move 
down through the market, and so ex- 
cessive continuity can become increas- 
ingly narrow in the group to which it 
appeals. Individuality in products as in 
people resides in a current and unique 
blending of the past and the present, 
with more or less emphasis on the pres- 
ent! 

Boredom: In the food area especially, 
but to an extent in almost all product 
areas, function and product image are 
closely correlated. Foods should nourish, 
cosmetics should beautify, cars should 
go. There often comes the point, how- 
ever, where it is necessary to find and 
apply non-functional (strictly speaking) 
variables which clearly discriminate a 
given product or brand from its com- 
petitive brands and related products. “A 
rose is a rose is a rose” doesn’t continue 
to mean much in advertising. Then a 
spectacular break from familiar adver- 
tising can be very effective, can pull the 
consumer up (even though not visibly) 
and stimulate him or her to entertain 
new possibilities. For example, the last 
ten years has seen a migration of foods 
(mayonnaise, fruit, meat, eggs, etc.) 
from the kitchen to the patio where 
once only liquids and cookies appeared. 
Advertising innovations and _ experi- 
ments have played a large part in this. 
New, modern, “arty” milieus which still 
effectively communicate foodiness and 
appetite through color, form, and copy 
can effectively work to bring out new 
attitudes and expectations, to direct 
them to the product and say something 
about it which is important but is more 
than the bare bones of survival and 
inherent function. 

Our culture today is anything but 
static. Change and movement are fast 
and accelerating. As the changes evolve, 
continuity, persistence and tenacity can 
be safeguards and a basis for security of 
operation and brand loyalty. But these 
must be flexible enough to be manipu- 
lated and altered, to evolve in keeping 
with the culture’s hoard of products, 
services, and needs. * 
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Now watercolors stay moist all the time 
with the amazing new ARTESIAN’ Palette 





4 MIXING PALETTES > 
(8” x 9” EACH) 


“€ 4 CERAMIC PAINT TRAYS 
(2¥%," x 3%,” EACH) 





PROFESSIONAL MODEL 
ACTUAL SIZE, 13” x 18” 


Keeps your colors moist and ready fo use... 


for DAYS, WEEKS, MONTHS 


Imagine the convenience . . . the time-saving! With this 
new Osler Artesian Palette, tube water colors stay mois? 
—ideally and constantly—outside the tubes! Literally, you 
can “flow” your ideas on paper. No need to squeeze 
tubes. No need to stop and wet the colors. They are 
ready for the brush—not only all day long, but day after 
day after day! 


This unique Artesian Palette employs a newly developed, 
exclusive porous ceramic tray that makes possible the 
external absorption of water into all 28 specially designed 
paint wells—just like a tree draws moisture from the 
ground. This capillary principle lets you maintain a regu- 
lated moisture content for all tube water paints at all 
times, just as you like to use them. Now, for the first 
time, it is possible to arrange your complete color range 
in paint-well compartments and keep them fresh and 
available for instant use. 
Practical, Durable, Beautiful Design! 


Developed by an artist for artist's needs, the complete 


Artesian Palette unit has been designed for practical use. 
It is made of the finest materials, all selected to stand 
the test of professional day-to-day use throughout the 
years. The specially fired ceramic paint well compartments 
are precision-formed and conveniently sized and arrang- 
ed. The set of four matching mixing palettes are formed 
of steel and finished in gleaming porcelain enamel, and 
they will not “bead” water color paints. The unitized 
case, reservoir and humidifying cover are vacuum-formed 
of thick, heavily ribbed plastic in handsome black and 
rich scarlet. The entire set is impervious to stain and 
corrosion, and is designed and manufactured to maintain 
its brand-new look and shape for years. 
A Boon to Professional Painter 

With this Artesian Palette you will find that you save all 
your time for productive work. And of course, you save 
money by keeping all your paints in usable condition all 
the time. If you are a professional artist, the savings in 
time and materials alone will pay for this remarkable 
unit in a single job! And think how much more easy and 
effortless the actual work will be! 


* PATENT APPLIED FOR 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Don’t delay. Order your Artesian Palette direct 
from the manufacturer right now and get im- 
mediate delivery. Just send check or money 
order for $19.75. Your money back if not com- 
pletely satisfied. Additional information on re- 
quest. SEND ORDER TO: 


OSLER PRODUCTS 


OSLER PRODUCTS, 894 Glengarry Circle, Birmingham, Mich. 


Send me, Postpaid, one Artesian Palette, 
Professional Model. Enclosed is check for $19.75. 


Name 





Address 


(Please Print) 





Zone State 











894 GLENGARRY CIRCLE City 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
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Geo. £. Kawamoto Studio 
46 Selden, Detroit 1 
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Size, in itself, may mean much or it may 
mean little. Perhaps, on the one hand, 

it denotes an assembly line operation 
hurriedly put together and geared to a 
mass market for the sake of volume alone. 


On the other hand it can mean, as it does 
at Friedrich, Frisbie and Coz, a large 
group carefully screened and slowly 
gathered together over a long period of time. 


We at F. F. C. take a great deal of 

pride in the fact our growth has been slow 
and steady, dictated by the needs 

of a discriminating and ever increasing 
clientel. Big enough for the big jobs, 

and small enough to maintain personal 
contact and supervision, F. F. C. has a 
story of extreme interest to you, as an 

Art Director, during the coming season. 


Friedrich, Frisbie & Cox, Inc. 
2210 Park Avenue, Detroit 1, Michigan 


Mid-western representatives 
of The Illustrators Group, 
New York City 


DESIGN + ILLUSTRATION + MECHANICALS + RETOUCHING + FLEXICHROME + LETTERING » PACKAGE DESIGN + POINT OF SALE + CARTOONING 
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Like a signature, or a voice, or a set of 
fingerprints . . . an artist’s technique sets his 
work apart from all others. An expressive 
technique is often the extra measure of 
value that an art director needs for build- 
ing distinctive identity into well-planned 
advertising. 

Frequently, the production of a highlight 
halftone printing plate will smother that elu- 
sive character of line and stroke. Too often, 
a printed reproduction loses the very quali- 
ties that gave the original art its telling effec- 
tiveness and individuality. 

Why take that risk! 

The Fluorographic process offers optical 
means to replace the older hand-work meth- 
ods. Your use of Fluoro art materials will 
permit your engraver or lithographer to elim- 
inate all hand brushwork formerly required 
to “opaque” or “mask” highlight halftone 
copy. 

Hundreds of platemaking plants across the 
continent are now licensed, equipped, and 
eager to reproduce your Fluoro-prepared art 
copy into the finest high-fidelity printing 
plates modern science can provide, and at no 
higher cost. 

A card or note from you will bring the 
story on how it works . . . how to use it... 
and its gratifying simplicity. 


FLUOROGRAPHIC SALES DIVISION 
Printing Arts Research Laboratories, Inc., La Arcada Building, Santa Barbara, California 
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Mayor Wagner’s Shown at New York 


City Hall ceremony 
are Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner presenting to William H. 
Buckley, club president, the proclama- 
tion naming Visual Communications 
week. Far left is William Schneider, 
chairman of the conference. Far right, 
Arnold Roston, chairman of the 36th 
Annual Exhibition. 


proclamation 


Denver club elects 


New officers of the Denver AD club 
include Gene Kramer, of Bradley Lane 
Advertising, president; Ray Schmidt, 
Hoflund-Schmidt Typographers, vice 
president; Elizabeth Edler, Kistler’s, 
secretary; and James Ellis, Tool & 
Armstrong Advertising, treasurer. Kra- 
mer succeeds former president Bill 
Moomey of Adolph Coors Co. Kramer 
had been vice president. Miss Edler and 
Ellis were continued in their previous 
offices. 

The club’s first annual of advertising 
and editorial art, now in production, 
will contain 164 pieces selected from 
more than 1000 entries by 10 top jurists 


including Saul Bass, Herbert Bayer and 
Albert Kner. As part of its program of 
support for the Seventh International 
Design Conference in Aspen, the club 
sponsored a dinner meeting to acquaint 
focal professional people and_business- 
men with the conference. Harry Baum, 
Jr., president of Noreen, Inc. spoke on 
“Cross-Fertilization of Ideas.” 


Entry deadline 
for Pittsburgh exhibit 


August 3 is the deadline for entry of 
proofs for the First Art Directors Society 
of Pittsburgh exhibit in October. Any 
work published between July 1, 1955 
and July 1, 1957 will be eligible, pro- 
viding some phase of its preparation was 
handled in the Pittsburgh area. Tom 
Ross is chairman of the exhibit com- 
mittee. Tlie club is planning a ‘Where 
To symposium on the outlook in areas 
related to advertising. and selling, em- 
phasizing visual arts. A group of leading 
personalities in the field will participate 
in the symposium which will be held 
Oct. 4 and 5 at the Penn-Sheraton. 


Dallas-Ft. Worth 
joins NSAD 


‘The Dallas-Fort Worth Art Directors 
Club has been voted into NSAD. The 
club plans an exhibition tobe held 
next spring. An art festival will be pre- 
sented this fall. Officers of the club are 
president John E. Carter of Evans & 
Associates; vice president Forest Neu- 
man, of Magnussen Advertising, secre- 
tary Joe E. Merrill of Dondell-Merrill 
Advertising, and treasurer Bruce Griffin, 
free lance. 
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Sherman heads NSAD Chicago's (and 
McCann-Erick- 

son’s) Jim Sherman was named Presi- 
dent of the National Society of Art 
Directors at the NSAD annual meeting. 
He succeeds Roy Tillotson and takes 
over an organization that now includes 
27 clubs in this country and in Canada 
and has another 18 clubs under con- 
sideration. Clark L. Robinson, also 
McCann-Erickson (Cleveland) is the 
new ist Vice President and Seattle's 
Marlowe Hartung was elected 2nd Vice 
President. One of Mr. Hartung’s pro- 
jects will be to improve East-West liai- 
son in the fast-growing NSAD, now’ 
that there are five West Coast members. 
Retiring President Tillotson noted the 
12 year growth from 5 clubs to 27, with 
Denver, Memphis, Spokane ‘and Fort 
Worth-Dallas already added since the 











beginning of this year. 

“We have also grown in influence— 
as well as numerically”, ne noted, em- 
phasizing the government recognition 
accorded the NSAD when it was called 
in to design the Air Force commemor- 
ative stamp. The stamp will be issued 
August 1, 1957. 

For visiting out of town members, 
NSAD headquarters provide a stopping 
point. At 115 E. goth Street, the office 
is just two blocks from Grand Central. 

Minutes of the meeting will be sent to 
all clubs, but the following points may 
be of general interest and are therefore 
noted here: 

@ Back copies of the New York an- 
nual are available from the club, 115 
E. goth St., NYC. 

@ Guy Fry reported that the NSAD, 
through its educational committee, is 
constantly corresponding with schools, 
students, colleges, guiding students to 
qualified schools. He recommended that 
the time is coming to make another sur- 
vey of art schools to update the one 
made a few years ago. He asked for sug- 
gestions regarding the questionnaire that 
would be used in such a survey. Any 
suggestions should be sent to his atten- 
tion, at NSAD headquarters. 

@ George Rappaport, Los Angeles, 
proposed for future consideration, as an 
NSAD project, the development of a 
film on art directing as a career. 

e@ Better inter-club communication 


was called for by Rochester's Donald 
Elmslie. Toward this end Art Direction 
will publish, in a near future issue, a list 
of all the clubs with the addresses of 
their presidents. 





New Washington officers New officers 

of the Met- 
ropolitan Washington club are, left to 
right, treasurer David Dickson, of Army 
Times Publishing; first vice president 
Frank Huseman, of Henry J. Kaufman 
& Associates; president Henry J. Bausili, 
president of Art Designers, Inc.; past 
president Joseph Montgomery III, of 
Capital Airlines; second vice president 
Jack Beveridge, of Lanman Art Service; 
secretary Tom Huestis, of Nation’s 
Business. 


a 





New York club Walter Grotz, AD 
names new officers at Marschalk and 

Pratt, a division 
of McCann Erickson, has been named 
president of the New York AD club. He 
has been club secretary and vice presi- 
dent. Other officers include first vice 
president Robert H. Blattner, of Read- 
er’s Digest; second vice president Ed- 
ward R. Wade of Parade; secretary 
Georg Olden of CBS TV; treasurer 
Mahlon Cline, consulting AD. New 
executive committee members are Wal- 
ter P. Glenn of Young & Rubicam; 
Wallace F. Hainline and Arthur Hawk- 
ins, both consulting ADs. Russell Hillier, 
Bert Littmann and Garrett Orr remain 
on the executive committee to complete 
their second year of office. 





Portland president John Blew, of 

Gerber Advertis- 
ing Agency, has been elected president 
of the Portland AD club. He is imme- 
miate past vice president and former 
treasurer. Retiring club president Ed 


Mittlestadt, of Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, becomes a board member. 
Other officers elected include vice presi- 
dent John Semple, of Pacific National 
Advertising; treasurer Gloria Webber of 
Advertising Design Studio; secretary 
Mary Ann Le Vesque of Botsford, Con- 
stantine & Gardner. Two new board 
members are Robert Reynolds of Free- 
lance Design Studio and Robert Huff- 
man of Huffman Advertising * Design. 

















New York club presents The New 
industry awards York AD 
club, as part 


of its 36th Annual Exhibition award 
presentations, awarded special citations 
to five “leaders of industry who have 
made notable contributions to graphic 
art and design.” The five include Brig- 
adier General David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board, Radio Corporation of 
America; Mr. DeWitt Wallace and Mrs. 
Lila Acheson Wallace, editors of the 
Reader’s Digest; Sigurd S. Larmon, pres- 
ident of Young & Rubicam; Joyce C. 
Hall, president of Hallmark Cards. 
Sarnoff’s citation was presented for 
“vision and leadership in the develop- 
ment of color television, providing fresh 
opportunities for the imagination and 
skills of America’s art directors.” The 
Wallaces’ citation was presented for 
“inspiration and encouragement given 
to the art directors of the national and 
international editions of Reader’s Di- 
gest, resulting in a consistently high 
standard of editorial presentation which 
has made its influence felt throughout 
the world.” Larmon’s award was given 
for the “inspiration and encouragement 
given to the art directors of Young & 
Rubicam resulting in an outstanding, 
consistent standard of excellence in the 
advertisements produced for its clients.” 
Hall's citation read, “for the high con- 


























sistent standard of excellence main- 
tained in the overall concept and exe- 
cution of Hallmark Cards, its advertis- 
ing and promotion.” 


chapter clips 


Atlanta: A movie on engraving was pre- 
sented at recent meeting... Exhibit 
judges were guests of the club at the 
June meeting. 


Baltimore: George Samerjan, guest speaker 
at the exhibition award dinner, also 
presented the awards... Judges were 
Guy Fry, advertising consultant and 
NSAD past president; Max Johnson of 
the J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, 
George Ratkai, head creative photo- 
grapher and partner in the Paul Dome 
Studio, New York; and Walter Wilkin- 
son, Maryland poster illustrator... Club 
president Lew Waggaman and George 
Adams were interviewed for WBAL-TV 
at opening of the show to the public. 


Cincinnati: Guest speakers included three 
officials of the Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc., New York. They were Russ 
Raycroft, director of the tv division, 
Miss Phil Barclay, creative director, and 
Gilbert Lee, art production mgr. 


Detroit: This month’s Art Direction cover 
design is by Dick Hess and Chuck Dick- 
inson. Their design took first place out 
of 45 entries received in club’s compe- 
tition for an AD cover design... Run- 
ners-up were Tom Hall of Campbell- 
Ewald, second, and Dick Tarczinski, 
third, of J. Walter Thompson. Honor- 
able mentions went to George Guido, 
Al Schroeder, Dick Hess, Bill Wallace, 
and Bob Ferguson. 


Memphis: Representing the club in New 
York at the i2th annual meeting of 
NSAD were Charles Cantrell of Green- 
haw & Rush and Leonard Crook of 
Lake, Spiro, Shurman . . . George Mc- 
Vicker, free lance artist of Chicago and 
past president and fellow in the Society 
of Typographic Arts, member of the 
Artists Guild of Chicago, was guest 
speaker. 


Montreal: Dr. Bernard Hymovitch, presi- 
dent of Motivation Research Centre, was 
guest speaker. 


Philadelphia: Seymour Robins addressed 
the club on visual perception. Fred 
Clark presented the Art Director Club 
Medal of .Achievement to the speaker 
... Walt Reinsel was guest speaker... 
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Club members mourn the death of Bill 
Greenfield, an active member for many 
years... Fred Clark and Carl Eichman 
served on committee judging children’s 
art contest at Lit Brothers... Lester 
Beall addressed the club at recent meet- 


ing. 
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Towles FON TAN A 


Towle’s new 
Fontana sil- 
ver is here 
introduced with double spread, full 
color, using specially designed lettering 
for mosaic effect, a Magnum photo of 
the Maderna fountain in Rome, silver 
pattern photographed against stained 
glass. Overall achievement is Italian 
mood to complement new product. AD 
Irene McParland of Cunningham & 
Walsh designed the headline lettering 
so that it could incorporate colored mo- 
saics and be large enough to serve as 
effective bottom frame for her two-page 
design. The lettering is also used, to 
emphasize product name, in three color 
spots in type arrangement at left. The 
old Cochin typeface was chosen. Final 
photograph of product in use emphasizes 
setting, blurs backgrounded models 
Mary Jane Russel and Bob Taft. 

Mel Richman Studios executed letter- 
ing. Photographer was Haanel Cassidy. 
Copy that ties in with art to strongly 
create the one mood planned to sell 
product design was written by copy 
supervisor Charles Straus. 


Italianate feeling intro- 
duces silver pattern 


AIGA officers 


New officers of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts are president Sidney R. 
Jacobs, vice president of Alfred A. 
Knopf; elective vice presidents Edna 
Beilenson of Peter Pauper Press, and 
Jackson Burke of Mergenthaler Lino- 
type; appointive vice presidents William 
Gleason of Colonial Press, Albert H. 
Clayburgh of A. D. Smith & Co., and 
Alvin Eisenman of Yale University 
Press; treasurer Leonard Shatzkin, 
Doubleday & Co.; and secretary Bruce 
Gentry, of H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
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Geometric design This full color 
complements product page ad for 

Knoll Associ- 
ates, who produce furniture and fabrics, 
employs product as design inspiration— 
the green, red and blue forms inside 
geometric cut-outs are Knoll Bertoia 
chairs seen from the ceiling. Photo- 
grapher-designer Herbert Matter had 
camera strapped to ceiling to shoot 
down into chairs. Shadow patches ap- 
pear inside color patterns to emphasize 
shapes. Bottom left has a product style 
in pure black outline. Black bottom 
line, broken by vertical red trademark 
designed by Matter, and small black 
line vertically placed at top right gives 
barest minimum of copy which is de- 
scription of offering, company name. 
Agency is Zlowe Co. 





New ad technique Unusual effects 
are achieved in 
this full page full 
color ad for Alexandra de Markoff facial 


—art needlework 
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preparations through use of art needle- 
work on a nubby silk background. After 
research and experimentation by AD 
Ched Vuckovic of agency Rockmore Co., 
Miss Erica Wilson, director of the 
Milbrook, (Conn.) Needlework Guild, 
was given this design and color layout 
to work from. Fifteen colors and seven 
styles of stitching were used in the em- 
broidery. Engraver, working directly 
from original picked up thread colors, 
textures of background and embroidery 
materials of wool, cotton, silk and gold 
bullion. Result: rich, quality feeling for 
exclusive cosmetics. 





“Cute” art & copy Combination 
campaign sellsbananas of ‘‘cute’’ 

headlines and 
color cartoons to match, carry main bur- 
den of campaign for United Fruit Com- 
pany’s bananas. Warm, bright colors 
throughout page design—in art, frames 
for main art and verse copy, and two 
photographs for product in use. Yellow, 
of course, is favored. Final drawings 
were exact rendering of comps and done 
in pastels. In order to keep the chalks 
from spreading over the board and to 
achieve clean, definite lines, AD/artist 
Ted Freed used suction to pull up the 
loose powdered chalk. Mel Richman 
Studios did lettering for coined sentence- 
word slashing across top. All art has 
same type of headline plus lead-in line 
in lettering. Photographer: Al Gommi. 
Copywriter: Josephine Smith. Agency: 
BBDO. 


















































Reynolds promotion Promotion 


features fresh program 
graphics carried on 
for Reynolds 


Aluminum uses fresh, modern 
graphics for all pieces — cover of 
their Aluminum Digest, mailing 
tags, press kit for a two-volume 
work on aluminum in modern ar- 
chitecture, their A.I.A. file series, 
etc. Bold design and brilliant color, 
featuring aluminum of course, are 
used throughout and always the 
design is keyed to product. Thus 
for a bookcover for Aluminum in 
Modern Architecture, building 
shapes are used. In the A.I.A. series 
for warehouse shapes, design fea- 
tures product applications. 

Design was executed by the 
graphic design group, Reynolds’ 
Styling and Design department. 
Robert J. Doherty, Jr., is director 
of graphic design, styling and de- 
sign. James Birnie is general direc- 
tor of styling and design. 

To introduce the company’s two- 
volume study, a closed circuit tv 
program was produced for 5000 
leading architects, engineers and 
businessmen in 16 cities across the 
country. The company inaugurated 
an annual $25,000 award to be pre- 
sented to architect who has made 
a most significant contribution to 
the use of aluminum, aesthetically 
or structurally. 

An LP recording of comments by 
leading architects formed part of 
the promotion for Aluminum in 
Modern Architecture. The study, 
which took three years to compile, 
edit and produce and cost more 
than $500,000, was produced by 
John Peter, Home-Living editor of 
Look, and Paul Weidlinger, build- 
ing engineer well known in this 
country and abroad. The volumes 
are distributed by Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp. Volume 1, by Peter, 
show representative buildings (rep- 
resentative of the most modern de- 
sign and employing aluminum) 
throughout the world. Building 
notes on the buildings are included. 
A section of conversations with 
noted architects explains points of 
view. Indexes of architects, archi- 
tecture and aluminum products’ are 
helpful. 

Weidlinger wrote the second vol- 
ume, on engineering design and 
details. It is meant to be an au- 
thoritative work and said to be the 
most comprehensive in its field. 
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New Bendel campaign Here are 
emphasizes individuality typical ex- 

amples of 
work being done presently at Henri 
Bendel, aim of which is to emphasize 
in a distinctive, high fashion way, the 
store’s personality to prospective buyers. 
Gene Lloyd, a fashion designer himself, 
is fashion illustrator, letterer and de- 
signer for all newspaper and magazine 
ads. Miss Jay Kissinger designs unusual 
effects for direct-mail and sales promo- 
tion departments. 

Interesting mailing piece, (photo- 
graph C) is a folder of individual thin 
paper slips illustrating mother-daughter 
styles. Front of each has b/w artwork 
of mother’s fashion, and printed on back 
of each, in second color, is child's 
fashion. The effect is unique, with 
child’s fashion visible, a little faint, as 
a suggestion with mother’s fashion. Flip 
it over and child’s product appears 
strongly in second color, the mother’s 
product this time showing lightly. 

Example of newspaper advertising 
(photograph B) has typical angled 
placement of lettered copy, brief and 
limited to description. A little different 
treatment is the lack of defined outline 
on polka dot dress—the dots themselves 
achieve outline. Photograph A shows 
typical magazine ad. Here deep gray 
background, deep black and white of 














figure, white lettering of copy, briefest 
possible, and style of dress itself achieve 
overall effect of highest fashion design, 
unusualness, and expensive simplicity. 

The new advertising design coming 
out of Bendel is a result of new think- 
ing at the exclusive women’s apparel 
shop. Responsible parties are Miss Jay 
Kissinger; Gene Lloyd, who was brought 
in to lend his fashion design sense—his 
illustrations stunningly reveal his un- 
derstanding of clothes; and advertising 
director Marvin Davis. Davis, who took 
over a month before the new campaign 
broke, explains the aims of the new 
program: 

Bendel, an old and respected fashion 
house on 57th street, has over the years 
retained its patronage by fashionwise 
women. New campaign is planned not 
to alienate this public, but to attract 
also new customers hitherto unfamiliar 
with the store. New campaign is planned 
to distinguish Bendel from other 57th 
street shops, which tend to have family 
resemblance in public mind. Bendel is, 
through this new campaign, to widen its 
public, establish a strong identity, em- 
phasize what it has to offer—high fashion 
—and become an idea house to the 
fashion conscious. Thus, the campaign 
is not directly aimed at immediate sales, 
but at the results to be achieved over 
the long pull. 











Stopper art This 2-color 
suggests product use campaign for 
Esso’s Solvesso 
150 petroleum solvents, which are ap- 
plied with spray guns, employs atten- 
tion-getting page design and artwork in 
trade publications. The artwork in the 
double spread employed airbrush — to 
simulate industrial spraygun effect—for 
the car. Other ads in the series also 
used airbrushed art. Luminous red of 
art on solid glossy black background 
was achieved by doing original art in 
black on white surface, pulling a neg 
copyprint, and overprinting black area 
onto red plate. Red photo-lettering was 
used in double-spread’s headline, for 
arty contrast to black type areas. Other 
ads in campaign, while employing same 
red and black, also use light, cartoon-y 
art, headlines in white in black art area 
while product name appears in a large 
red block at bottom of copy block. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson. AD: Dave 
Deutch. Copywriter: John Hall. Art: 
Fred Hausman, free lance. 
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Operation brightface . With its March 24th issue Parade Maga 
Parade Magazine changes its cover, zine put its new face to the Sunday 


logo and typography supplement world. 
The cover now emphasizes the lead 


story and the masthead of the distributing newspaper. The latter is placed directly 
above the Parade logotype, the former will regularly appear in the upper right 
corner, above the picture. 

No longer is typematter surprinted on the cover illustration. Surprinting, it was 
felt, marred cover eye appeal and spoiled the use of the cover for framing. 

Parade’s logo, all-lower case gothic reversed on a red panel, has been changed 
to u & Ic Clarendon, printed in red without a panel. 

The magazine is the first national publication to use the newly cut Clarendon 
face for headline display. It is used throughout to more quickly identify editorial 
features and distinguish them from advertising. 

Text type in the revamped magazine is 9-point Fairfield. It was selected for its 
high readability and its suitability to gravure printing because of its eveness of 
shading. Wider margins between advertising and editorial matter also give the book 
a more open look. Edward R. Wade is Parade’s art director. 
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Crowell-Collier employes 
divide $770,000 


In a out-of-court settlement employes of 
the defunct Crowell-Collier Corp. re- 
ceived $770,000 in payments to be stag- 
gered over a year’s time. First payment 
was made June 15. Employes are to re- 
ceive one week’s pay for every six 
months of employment with the maxi- 
mum to be 26 weeks or $5,000. 


AWS elects 


New officers elected at the American 
Watercolor Society’s annual meeting and 
dinner are president Hans Axel Waleen 
of Pound Ridge, N. Y., succeeding Wil- 
liam A. Smith of Pineville, Pa.; first 
vice president William Strosahl; second 
vice president Dong Kingman; treas- 
urer Edgar Whitney; recording secre- 
tary Paul Shively; corresponding secre- 
tary Cyril A. Lewis. Smith was presented 
with a sterling silver palette, mounted 
and inscribed. 





Fresh approach Use of gay art 
to travel illustration by Doris Lee, 

rather than typ- 
ical travel photography, gives immedi- 
ate interest to recent Charm magazine 
article on Caribbean. Three pages of 
‘color art by artist Lee are accompanied 
by her caption comments on what she 
saw and what inspired the art. Charm’s 
AD Cipe Pineles commissioned Miss 
Lee to do the location art, and to paint 
only those scenes which were particu- 
larly memorable to her. Attempt of 
article and art to achieve reader iden- 
tification with varying locales and feel- 
ings of areas is brought off by the 
al ist’s capturing different moods al- 
though using same technique. 





























Miniatures come to life New 4-color 
via gin’s goldentouch campaign for 

Seagram’s 
“gin with the golden touch” features 
miniature sets, highlighting of product 
in artwork, and repetitive copy slogan 
“your gin drinks come to life with Sea- 
gram’s, the gin with the golden touch.” 
First word in head, (“instantly,” or “sud- 
denly”) is only copy change from ad 
to ad. The series, to appear in consumer 
magazines, achieves unusual attention- 
getting quality, through plaster cast 
sculpted figures set in realistic sets, and 
differing mood lighting effects. Also note 
bottom credit lines for sculptor Gleb 
Derujinsky (father of the photographer 
of the same name), set creator Ted 
Tinker, photographer George Lazarnick 
—lines appear to left of and about the 
same size as client's sig. 

Roy S. Durstine agency’s head AD 
Harvey Spooner, after previous experi- 
mentation on this technique, had lay- 
out made, found prize winning sculptor, 
and work got under way last fall (cam- 
paign broke in June). Ted Tinker, a 
photographer/artist, made figures’ cos- 
tumes (some were painted on by Deru- 
jinsky), built all props, made terrain 
and sets. Trees were made by John 
Hawkinson of Hartford. Tinker built 
sets to occupy shallow plane so they 
could be photographed in color with 
average exposures, yet keep sharpness of 
detail. Photographers George Lazarnick 
and Edward Patston used tricky methods 
of lighting for sky in one sunny beach 
scene, varying elements in one evening 
scene, an afternoon scene. Photography 
problems included balancing lights in 
background and foreground, casting 
shadows to give different light effects. 
Pictures were shot on 5x7 negatives, with 
an 814 commercial Ektar lens—a shorter 
lens to correspond with miniature sub- 
ject matter. Figures were nine inches 
high and all settings were made to scale 
of 6-foot man. 
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IN DETROIT’S 9th 


FEWER MEDALS, 


HIGHER QUALITY 


increasing simplicity, 


surprise, 


and realism 


This spring Michigan art directors submitted nearly 1,000 entries to be 
judged for the Detroit Club’s gth Annual. Only 200-odd were accepted for 
exhibition by the jury, which then tackled that even tougher job— 
awarding medals. 

Lou Dorfsman (AD for CBS Radio, New York), Donald Shure (AD for 
McCann, Erickson, New York) and Andrew Armstrong, examined, re- 
examined, selected and re-selected among the eligible print entries, finally 
awarding 39 silver medals and only 13 gold medals! Barney Palmer, Director 
of TV for Foote, Cone and Belding, Chicago, gleaned five silver medal 
winners and one gold medal winner in the TV commercials category. A 
consistently high standard was set and maintained. 

Over 500 advertising people assembled May 15th at the Statler Hotel 
for the long-awaited awards dinner. After M.C. Bob Maxwell introduced 
President Doug McIntosh and Education Committee Co-chairmen Bill 
Johnson and Bruce Unwin, the AD awards were presented by student 
Leo Hagen, prize-winning brochure designer from Cranbrook. 

Juror Andrew Armstrong, who is Vice-President in charge of creative 
services for print and TV with Leo Burnett, Chicago, spoke effectively on 
current trends in advertising art. He juxtaposed a Doric Capital, a 
“pendulogram” and Ernest Borgnine to symbolize the increasing simplicity, 
surprise, and realism to be seen in advertising design. 

These three elements are used with telling effect in the winning pieces 
reproduced here. They point up the intense competition among Michigan 
art directors, a vital condition which, year after year, contributes to the 
rising quality of American advertising. Charles Dickinson 


gold medal winners 


MAGAZINE 

Color Photography 

art director: Don Kubly 

agency: N. W. Ayer 

artist: M. McGuire (Blvd. Photographic) 
advertiser: Plymouth Division, 

Chrysler Corp. 


MAGAZINE 

Design of Complete Unit 

art director: C. F. Korten 
agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt 
artist: Cle Clark 

advertiser: Ford Motor Company 


TRADE MAGAZINE 

Color Drawing or Painting 

art director: A. D. Obrosey 

agency: MacManus, John & Adams 
artist: Charles Wysocki 

advertiser: Dow Chemical of Canada 














NEWSPAPER 

Black & White Photography 

art director: A. D. Obrosey 
agency: MacManus, John & Adams 


NEWSPAPER 

Design of Complete Unit 

art director: Charles Somerville 
agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 

artist: Ivan T. Smith Studios 


advertiser: DeSoto Division, Chrysler Corp. 


POSTERS 

Other 

art director: Richard Kozlow 
a_ency: Luckoff & Wayburn 

a ‘ist: Richard Kozlow 

o vertiser: Glendale Provision Co. 





DIRECT MAIL & 

SALES PROMOTION 

FOLDERS 

Color Drawing or Painting 

art director: Mack Stanley & Don Linden 

agency: Mack Stanley International, Inc. 

artist: Emil Weddige 

advertiser: Parke, Davis Overseas Division 


DIRECT MAIL & 

SALES PROMOTION 

FOLDERS 

Color Photography 

art director: Vern Isbell 

agency: MacManus, John & Adams 
artist: Cle Clark 

advertiser: Cadillac Motor Car Division 


DIRECT MAIL & 

SALES PROMOTION 

FOLDERS 

Design of Complete Unit 

art director: Mack Stanley & Bud Donahue 
agency: Mack Stanley International, Inc. 
artist: René Bouché 

advertiser: J. L. Hudson Co. 





CATALOGS 

Color Drawing or Painting 

art director: Dick Yocum & Bill Johnson 
agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

artist: Bernie Fuchs 

advertiser: Mercury Division, Ford Motor Co. 


CATALOGS 
Color Photography 
art director: Jim Bernardin 
9g y: R., + & R., J, 
artist: Warren Winstanley 
advertiser: StudebakerPackard Corp. 





Design of Complete Unit 

art director: Larry Sheridan & 
Harry Borgman 

agency: Campbell-Ewald 
artist: Harry Borgman 
advertiser: Detroit Edison Co 











PRODUCT 

ILLUSTRATION 

Drawing or Painting 

art director: Harry Borgman 
agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Dave Lindsay 

advertiser: Chevrolet Motor Division 





TELEVISION 

Live Action 

art director: W. Woodburn (writer) 
agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Van Praag Productions 
advertiser: Chevrolet Motor Division 











silver medal winners 





MAGAZINE 

Color Drawing or Painting 

art director: Jeane Bice and Bob Wall 
agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

artist: Al Parker 

advertiser: Chrysler Division, Chrysler Corp. 





MAGAZINE 
Color Drawing or Painting 

art director: R. S. Jemison 

agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Peter Helck 

advertiser: Chevrolet Motor Division 





MAGAZINE 

Color Photography 

art director: Jeane Bice 

agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

artist: Everett McGuire 

advertiser: Chrysler Division, Chrysler Corp. 





MAGAZINE 

Color Photography 

art director: James N. Hastings, A. B. Scott 
aru, Jim Trumbo 

agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Bob Smallman 

advertiser: United Motors Service Division 



















Design of Complete Unit 
art director: Don Kubly 
agency: N. W. Ayer 
artist: Irving Penn 
advertiser: Plymouth Division 








age’ 
arti 
adv: 





Design of Complete Unit 

art director: Douglas P. MacIntosh 
agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Todd Walker 

advertiser: Plymouth Division, Chrysle 
Corp. 


NEWS! 
Black | 
Painti 
art dis 
agency 
artist: 
advert 


TRADE MAGAZINE 

Color Photography 

art director: Alger B. Scott 

agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Albert Gommi 

advertiser: The Champion Paper & Fibre Oe. 











TRADE MAGAZINE 
Black & White Drawing or 

Painting 

urt director: Irving Seiden 

gency: J. Walter Thompson 

urtist: Jack Campbell 

idvertiser: Champion Spark Plug Co. 





TRADE MAGAZINE 

Black & White Photography 
art director: Russell Kulberg 
agency: Grant Advertising 
artist: George Kawamoto 


advertiser: Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 


NEWSPAPER 

Black & White Drawing or 

Painting 

art director: Jeane Bice & Bob Wall 

agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

artist: Bernie Fuchs & Ben Jaraslow 
advertiser: Chrysler Division, Chrysler Corp. 
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NEWSPAPER 

Black & White Drawing or 
Painting 

art director: Bud Donahue 
agency: J. L. Hudson Co. 
artist: Bernie Fuchs 
advertiser: J. L. Hudson Co. 





NEWSPAPER 

Black & White Drawing or 
Painting 

art director: Frederick Peck 
agency: Grant Advertising 
artist: McNamara Bros.— 
Ted Lodigensky 


advertiser: Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 





NEWSPAPER 

Black & White Drawing or 
Painting 

art director: James N. Hastings 
agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Charles Allen 

advertiser: Chevrolet Motor Division 





July 1957 












NEWSPAPER 

Black & White Photography 

art director: Tom Roberts 

agency: MacManus, John & Adams 
artist: Stuart L. Umin 

advertiser: United Foundation of Detroit 





NEWSPAPER 

Black & White Photography 

art director: Claude R. Streb 

agency: Young & Rubicam 

artist: E. E. McGuire 

(Blvd. Photographic) 

advertiser: United Foundation of Detroit 


IMPE.RIAL 





BIGGEST MONTH IN IMPERIAL HISTORY t 








OF ek OSLER AN MPR te 


NEWSPAPER 

Design of Complete Unit 

art director: Tom Heck 

agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

artist: Dave Lindsay 

advertiser: Chrysler Division, Chrysler Corp. 





Design of Complete Unit 

art director: Dick Klaner 

agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Harry Litof 

advertiser: National Bank of Detroit 


POSTERS 
Other 


art director: William Wallace & Richard Hess 


agency: H.W.H.M. Associates 
artist: William Wallace & Hess 
advertiser: Art Directors Club of Detroit 


POINT OF SALE 

Color Drawing or Painting 
art director: Bud Donahue 
agency: J. L. Hudson Co. 
artist: Ruth Beckbisinger 
advertiser: J. L. Hudson Co. 





DIRECT MAIL & 
SALES PROMOTION 
FOLDERS 
Color Photography 
art director: Vern Isbell 
9 y: MacM . John & Adams 
artist: Cle Clark 
advertiser: Cadillac Motor Car Division 





DIRECT MAIL & 


Design of Complete Unit 

art director: R. Ferguson 

artist: R. Ferguson 

advertiser: University of Michigan 


CATALOGS 

Color Drawing or Painting 

art director: Jim Bernardin 

agency: Benton & Bowles 

artist: Larry McManus 

advertiser: Studebaker-Packard Corn. 





CATALOGS 
Color Drawing or Painting 
art director: Vern Isbell 
gency: MacM John & Adams 
artist: Ross Cousin 
advertiser: Cadillac Motor Car Divi ion 





Color Photography 

art director: Frederick Peck 

agency: Grant Advertising 

artist: James Northmore 

(Blvd. Photographic) 

advertiser: Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. 


CATALOGS 

Design of Complete Unit 

art director: Jim Bernardin 
agency: Benton & Bowles 

artist: Warren Winstanley an 
Allied Artists 

advertiser: Studebaker-Packar | Cor 





TELEVISION 

COMMERCIALS 

Live Action 

art director: F. Hopkins & W. Wo 
(writers) 

agency: Campbell-Ewald 
INSTITUTIONAL artist: Paddock Productions 

art 4-9 : R. Ferguson advertiser: Chevrolet Motor Divisic 
artist: R. Ferguson 

advertiser: University of Michigan a or Painting 

art director: Arthur Lougee 

agency: Ford Publications 

artist: Bill Moss 

advertiser: Lincoln-Mercury Division, 
Ford Motor Co. 


TELEVISION 

Animation 

art director: D. Greene & R. McT1 
(writers) 

agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Cartoonists, Inc. 
advertiser: National Bank of Detri 


ILLUSTRATION 
Drawing or Painting 
art director: Bill Johnson & Jonis Gold 

agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt cane ae h 

artist: Ted Paul 2 Van Dyan po jee aa F. Duffy 
advertiser: Mercury Division, Ford Motor Co. agency: CoCo Publishing Co. 

artist: Bob Smallman 

advertiser: Chevrolet Motor Division 


TELEVISION 

Animation 

art director: Bob Mack (creative dir 
agency: Grant Advertising 
advertiser: Clark Candy Co. 


ILLUSTRATION 

Photography 

art director: Russ Funkhouser—Jim Trumbo 
agency: Campbell-Ewald 

artist: Al Gommi 

advertiser: Delco-Remy Division 


TELEVISION 

Animation 

art director: Ben Goldstein 
agency: W. B. Doner & Co. 
artist: Quartet Films Inc. 
advertiser: National Brewing Co. 
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~«-- PEN AND PENCIL 








Dodge and Chevy ADs discuss newspaper art techniques 





wiih 
Chew votet 


Turte fire 








Pictures like this overpower conventional 


Sunday supplements. newspaper halftones. 





First ad to run using the b/w line 


technique. 














'S7 Dodge inspired search for fresh paper t q 





This approach had been successful in '56. Why aban- 
don it? 





Results like this gave confidence in technique, but . . . 








My assignment is to write about a speci- 
fic art technique used for Chevrolet 
newspaper advertising. However, such 
a narrow subject calls for a broader ex- 
planation if it’s to have any significance. 

First of all, I don’t think technique 
is very important when compared to 
the prime concern of achieving a pic- 
ture that communicates 2n impelling 
and motivating visual message to the 
reader. In other words, the picture idea 
or visual content comes first. It makes 
little difference whether the delineation 
is photography or art. As an example, 
a wretched piece of music could be 
played with flawless technique by the 
world’s greatest symphonic orchestra and 
the result still would be nothing well 
done. The emotional impact would be 
zero. 

All cars produced in America are 
well-engineered to deliver good per- 
formance and dependable transporta- 
tion. All are bought with confidence. 
“Many owners do not bother to examine 
the engine or question the frame con- 
struction or concern themselves about 


by James N. Hastings, Vice-President & Executive Art Director, Campbell-Ewald Co. 


the electrical system. All cars regardless 
of make or price can be equipped with 
V8’s, power brakes, power steering, auto- 
matic transmissions, power seats and 
window controls, air conditioning, etc. 
Many people would be hard put to tell 
the difference between Mercury’s trans- 
mission and Pontiac’s. Many know that 
all Chrysler cars have exactly the same 
type of power steering. This might lead 
us to say that cars are homogenized— 
mechanically speaking. 

In the area of performance, every- 
body claims victory at Daytona and the 
racing circuit. Even though the official 
figures challenge the dispute, the public 
is confused and the homogenized idiom 
broadens. 

It seems apparent that the strongest 
and most universally understood distinc- 
tion between auto makers is styling. 
The individual product personality is 
most clearly distinguished by the visual 
form that enables us to recognize one 
make from another—low priced from 
high. Feature-wise and _ performance- 





wise, the difference is becoming less dis- 
cernable every year. 

Styling is now elevated into the lime- 
light as never before. Styling is a tenu- 
ous venture that can’t be defined by 
formula or research. It isn’t a science 
or a problem of mechanics. It is evolved 
by intuition as an art form directed to- 
wards public acceptance. 

Now that I may be putting myself out 
on a high limb, how can I support this 
conjecture? I think styling is an art 
form like painting or writing. For in- 
stance, a smash hit on Broadway can’t 
be evolved by formula or research; it 
must be conceived by talent and instinct 
and intuition. Someone must sit down 
and write the script. I could be given a 
formula for writing a Hemingway novel, 
but mine would be no “Farewell to 
Arms.” 

Styling will stand as the dominant 
customer appeal until some bold and 
provocative feature captures the public’s 
fancy. Something like a turbine engine 
or the rebirth of a steam car. 

Styling is hard to make a picture of 











Pencil held promise of excitement for 
"57 Dodge. 
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by Fred Peck, Vice-President & Executive Art Director, Grant Detroit 


In April of 1956 I saw what I believed 
is one of the most exciting cars on the 
road today. That car was the 1957 
Dodge, better known now as the Swept- 
Wing Dodge. Wider, 414 feet low, with 
a thin, sleek roof, and of course, Swept- 
Wings. This and much, much more dis- 
tinguished the car that was to change 
ideas about American automobile de- 
sign. 

When you, as an art director, see 
something like this, you say to yourself, 
“What can I do to capture the spirit of 
this car? I can go wild or conservative, 
reflect dependability or dash, be satis- 
fied with the ordinary or search for the 
unusual.” Every intuition tells you to 
be as bold as the designers who designed 
it, and the executives who approved it. 
This then was our objective at Grant 
for Dodge in 1957. 

Since I was requested to discuss our 
art approach in newspapers, I will con- 
fine this article to what we attempted 
to accomplish for the new Dodge in 
this medium. 

Before I can say anything about the 
pencil technique, I must go back to 











shortly after I saw the new car. Several 
of us at the agency working closely with 
the advertising director, Pete Moore, at 
Dodge had decided to try an illustration 
idea we had discussed using for 1957. 
The illustration is painted and accom- 
panies this text. You will notice there is 
less detail (nuts and bolts) and more 
excitement in the manner of painting 
than is usual in most automobile illus- 
trations, Everyone felt this was so suc- 
cessful that we would go ahead on the 
new campaign with the painted tech- 
nique. 

Once this was decided, why would 
we change our course? It worked out 
like this. For some unknown reason we 
couldn't get illustrators to paint the '57’s 
with the same excitement that had been 
done on the D-500 illustration. We tried 
several comps and two finished pieces 
before we finally abandoned the idea. 

During this time one of the art stu- 
dios in town brought in several samples 
of cars they had worked on as jobs or 
experiments. Among these was one car 
of a competitive make that had been 
rendered with graphite pencil. The 








in an ad. It is hard to write about in 
copy without being boastful. If the prod- 
uct can’t support good styling no 
amount of extravagant claims will 
change the public’s attitude. At best, 
styling doesn’t offer a firm grip to the 
ad maker. 

With all cars becoming so much alike, 
the advertising tends to look alike and 
sound alike. Car art and illustrations, by 
and large, are made in Detroit or New 
York. L know of instances where the 
same car illustrator works on competing 
products. This fact is not a novel or 
unusual circumstance but often a neces- 
sity that adds to the process of homog- 
enization. Some campaigns are photo- 
graphic, but regardless of the picture 
solution, the photographer or illustrator 
can only work with the problem as de- 
fined by the agency art director. A suc- 
cessful ad depends on the vitality of the 
picture idea or content. Does it have a 
gimmick? Is the situation believable? 
Does it communicate the desired effect? 
These factors determine the difference 
between a dull ad and a good ad and 
illustrate the opportunities available to 
be different. But these degrees of differ- 
ence are open to everybody. How else 
can you be different? 

Chevrolet had a problem of reproduc- 
tion. The newspaper ads running in 
large cities appearing in 8 column by 
18” depth must be scaled down in sev- 
eral progressively smaller sizes to a 4 
column by 10” ad for small town week- 
lies. The big city papers offered no con- 
cern as we could depend on good press 





longer you looked at it, the more in- 
triguing it became. It was the only one 
that seemed to have any vitality. The 
others were superbly drawn and beauti- 
fully rendered, but you had the feeling 
you had seen them hundreds of times 
before. 

I asked our production manager to 
make a test engraving of this drawing. 
I was concerned about how some areas 
would reproduce, and also about how 
loose we would be able to go before we 
lost the character of the car completely. 
The test proved to be very interesting 
and very useful. Areas we had worried 
about proved to be okay. Other areas 
we weren’t worried about gave us 
trouble. It therefore became a pretty 
good guide for the illustrators. 

The pencil technique seemed to be 
the solution. It offered a fresh style, if 
handled properly. Better still, it looked 
as though it would provide the excite- 
ment we were looking for. An exciting 
little English book of sports cars ren- 
dered in pencil also provided proof that 





work and good paper stock. The rural 
and small town weeklies all too fre- 
quently reproduced the dealer’s ads as a 
black blob as a result of poor press work 
and equipment. With literally hundreds 
of weeklies on the schedule, we had 
more than enough mail from irate 
dealers. 

Some four years ago I worked with 
Fred Ludekens to develop the technique 
of line drawings as a solution to the re- 
production headache. In solving this 
problem we created a new one right in 
our own shop. Where do we find illus- 
trators who can make good line draw- 
ings? I am not going to answer this 
question as it doesn’t relate to my sub- 
ject. 

In finding a near foolproof reproduc- 
tion technique, I think we gained some 
other benefits, too. Chevy’s ads look 
different from any other car ads—in fact, 
almost all ads. In a newspaper, line 
drawings seem to have an affinity for 
the crude paper stock and printing 
process. They have visual aggresiveness 
and tend to dominate the other half 
tone ads in the same issue. They survive 
all manner of abuse from excessive ink- 
ing to poor impression. They work re- 
gardless of ad size in weeklies or big 
city dailies. I don’t think our technique 
is apt to be copied—it’s too difficult and 
there are too few competent illustrators 
available to supply the demand. At least 
this has been our experience. 

This is not to imply that we have the 
perfect answer or that our illustrations 
are better than any of our worthy com- 


petitors’. The technique presents some 
troublesome issues. 

Prior to running our first ad, consider- 
able difficulty was encountered in find- 
ing a way to treat the painted surfaces 
of the car in such a manner that the 
chrome trim and bumpers separated in 
a textural sense. 

An automobile is a glamorous piece 
of hardware that is shiny all over, but 
the chrome is a different kind of shini- 
ness than the paint. The best solution 
we have been able to evolve is to render 
the chrome in line and strip the painted 
surface in from a separate piece of art 
or overlay as a half tone. 

The line technique tends to get coarse 
and scratchy, developing a busy textural 
surface. When this happens, the eye is 
attracted to these unimportant surfaces 
that tend to overpower the car. A more 
pleasing effect can be achieved when the 
textures in and adjacent to the car are 
held to fine lines. This results in a quiet 
surface that allows the texture to de- 
velop a value or shape with the proper 
relationship to the rest of the picture. 

As you all know, there are times when 
an ad must be produced in a terrible 
sweat. In this situation we are in serious 
trouble, because a line drawing is a 
much slower process than other types 
of art renderihg. They should not be 
thought of as an inexpensive form of 
art. Anyone of our contributing illus- 
trators will agree that a black and white 
line illustration is more difficult to ren- 
der than the same job done in full 
color. * 





car art could be more than an acceptable 
product rendering. 

Now we jumped in with both feet. 
I started four jobs at once. The method 
of working was to get together with the 
car artist, the figure and background 
artist, and the salesman. Mac Mulock, 
our Creative Director, and myself talked 
about our theme and what kind of an 
impression we wanted to create. We felt 
if we gave some background on where 
Dodge had been and where it was going 
it would make the artists feel that they 
were part of a team giving real vitality 
to a car whose only distinction a few 
years ago was dependability. 

When the first drawing came in, it 
was far better than I had expected. Re- 
member, this was a new adventure for 
the illustrators as well. The drawing 
had a vitality and a controversial situa- 
tion which added to its interest. If there 
was any deficiency at all, it was that we 
hadn’t taken full advantage of the 
technique. 

After the first job, we had ups and 


downs. The biggest problem seemed to 
be mastering the media. When you have 
been rendering cars for years with 
paint, you can make a mistake and then 
correct it. The switch to a direct medi- 
um is difficult. I think because of this 
difficulty, the illustrators lost interest 
and every new ad became a chore. At 
any rate, we had not come any closer 
to our original concept after six months. 

I wish I could say we overcame these 
difficulties and that we were going full 
steam ahead with the pencil technique. 
This isn’t the case. A month or so ago 
we went back to painted cars. The rea- 
son we did was that Dodge, with its 
limited newspaper budget, must make 
every ad count. We are not in a posi- 
tion to develop a technique over a long 
period of time. The pencil technique 
needed this development. 

This does not mean that Dodge and 
we at Grant are through exploring new 
ideas. It just means that for the time 
being we are doing what comes natur- 
ally. As for tomorrow, who knows? @ 





Does there exist today a Mecca...a 
Promised Land...a Shangri-la for the 
talented neophyte in advertising, par- 
ticularly in the field of art direction? 

Is there one happy location where his 
star will rise faster—shine brighter—re- 
main longer at zenith? 

The question sometimes is asked me 
by young art directors naturally anxious 
to chart a straight, true course to suc- 
cess. And after nearly two decades in 
advertising it pains me deeply to say 
there apparently is no such magical 
place. 

Opportunity in advertising today can- 
not be geographically pin-pointed for a 
number of reasons. Our business, for 
one thing, is too big and too nationally 
responsible to be confined to any one 
location. That is why MJA and most 
other major agencies maintain expen- 
sive, well-staffed offices across the coun- 
try when it would be so economical to 
confine our activities if that were pos- 
sible. But we must fish where the fishing 
is good . . . and with decentralization of 
industry and with a national rather than 
sectional consumption pattern, the fish- 
ing is good everywhere. 

Today no forward-looking advertising 
business—and it is very much a business 
—can afford to be parochial. It cannot 
allow itself to become characterized as 
a New York agency, or a Detroit agency, 
or a California agency. 

Today to exist, to grow, to serve our 
clients well we must be “local on a 
national basis”. Perhaps I should ex- 
plain that. I travel many thousands of 
miles each year. (And in the process 
have become a reluctant connoisseur of 
train schedules, plane flights, mislaid 











by Ernest A. Jones, president, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


luggage, and the plastic chicken peculiar 
to hotel catering departments.) And as 
I move around the country it becomes 
increasingly clear to me that never be- 
fore has this land of ours been more 
homogenized in thought, in aspiration 
and in the determination and ability 
to make its desires come true. America 
no longer is a collection of markets to 
be moved only by sectionalized appeal. 
Today we all march to the same tune 
. .. and it matters not whether that tune 
be created in New York or Detroit or 
Los Angeles, just so its appeal is loud, 
clear and persuasive. 

If the message and not the origination 
point of advertising is paramount, and 
I believe it is, then the young artist 
must look to other things in making his 
choice, and none of these factors is as 
simple as selecting a magic location. 

First he must make an honest effort 
to assess his own talent potential and the 
psychological climate in which the talent 
is likely to function most efficiently. 


Secondly, he should choose a location 
in which he believes he will be happiest. 
Because the creative person is never off 
the job. He cannot drop his tools at five, 
because his tools are mental. Will one 
locality stimulate him more than an- 
other? Will the work challenge him? 
Will the competition keep him on his 
toes or drive him into a disgruntled 
shell? As his roots go down in one par- 
ticular locale will he want to raise his 
family there? 

Recognition of the art director as a 
key agency figure has grown rapidly 
since World War II—and well it might 
with art commanding an ever increasing 
share of the cost and space of contem- 








porary advertising. Yes, the beginner in 
art direction will find that professional 
recognition awaits him wherever he may 
choose to locate. And almost everywhere 
he will find a reasonably uniform rate 
of starting compensation. 

Almost everywhere the young art 
director will find that a stimulating 
and challenging variety of accounts for 
diversification is the order of the day 
for every growth-conscious agency. 

My own agency, for example, has 
within a few years brought about one 
of the greatest diversifications in the 
industry. MJA continues to be a dom- 
inant factor in automotive advertising 
but we are also specialists in the in- 
triguing field of pure and applied elec- 
tronics and are, perhaps, the world’s 
largest advertisers of chemicals. 

And at the same time we have become 
spokesmen for bread, wine, cigarettes, 
lingerie, ice cream, adhesives, bathtubs, 
dinnerware, soft drinks, easy chairs, mag- 
azines, luggage and many other products. 

Diversification such as this means 
continued healthy growth and a reason- 
able independence from eronomic fluc- 
tuations. It also means a wide and 
appreciative marketplace for the creative 
man’s ideas. And ideas are the life blood 
of the advertising business. 

Because this is a Detroit issue and 
because my agency’s headquarters have 
been located in or near that great 
business center for nearly a quarter of 
a century I suppose I might be expected 
to make a “pitch” for Detroit as the 
ideal location for beginning a career 
in advertising art. 

There are many things that can be 
said for Detroit—it is stimulating, it is 

(continued on page 87) 









Author Fleischman is a business man/art collector. He purchased his first 
Picasso at the age of 14 and now has what is recognized as one of the 
best private art collections in the country. One of Detroit’s leading art 
patrong, the Fleischman’s in recent years have concentrated on the work 
of American painters. Mr. Fleischman is a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Cultural Information of the USIA. Pieces from his collection. 
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ART IN DET ROIT by Lawrence A. Fleischman 


Detroit has been known for its indus- 
trial design for some years, but in the 
last few years the eyes of the art world 
have been focused on this industrial city. 

The Art Quarterly, which has been 
published by the Detroit Institute of 
Arts since 1938, has an international 
subscription list and is one of the few 
art magazines in the country that have 
really interested scholars all over the 
world. 

The collection of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts has been built on quality, but 
the lack of funds has plagued the Insti- 
uite since its inception. Lack of endow- 
ment funds, however, has never caused a 
lack of intelligence and imagination on 
the part of the museum’s staff. Conse- 
quently, a collection has been created 
for the people of Detroit that has drawn 
high praise from art experts the world 
over. 

The educational department of the 
museum has worked both with children 
and adults to increase their appreciation 
of art and add a new dimension to their 
lives. 

While some museums have reverted to 
“gimmick” shows to increase their at- 
tendance, the Detroit Institute of Arts 
has developed shows to teach and bring 
to light a new idea or viewpoint. This 
spring its double show “450 Years of 
American Painting” and “Etching in 
the U. S.” pointed out the great contri- 
bution made to our civilization by 
artists of the United States. 

Edgar P. Richardson, director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, has written 
the works, “Washington Allston”, “Ro- 
mantic Painting in America”, “Way of 
Western Art”, and recently had pub- 
lished the book “Painting in America”. 
This work, which covers a period of 450 


years, is already recognized as the major 
work in the field of American painting. 
The inspiration and leadership of Mr. 
Richardson must be regarded as one of 
the strong assets in the cultural world 
of Detroit. 

Research in the field of American art 
has always been difficult because docu- 
ments have been scattered and _ lost. 
When an art historian would spend 
years of research and writing, he would 
have the problem of getting his book 
published. Books on European artists 
have always had a wider market in the 
United States than those on our own 
art and artists. Three years ago the 
Archives of American Art was estab- 
lished in Detroit to gather a complete 
collection of documents on artists and 
craftsmen of our country. The archives 
is a national project housed in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. 

A field team is working in Philadel- 
phia and Mary Bartlett Cowdrey is di- 
recting the New York project. Docu- 
ments in public collections are being 
micro-filmed, manuscripts in private 
hands are being bought or donated and 
both microfilm and manuscripts are be- 
ing gathered and indexed in Detroit. 
The object is to gather information on 
American artists wherever they have 
lived, and it is felt that this part of the 
project will take about ten years. When 
the Archives of American Art receives 
more funds, it plans to give grants-in-aid 
to help publish works on artists of the 
past and present. 

Recognizing that we must encourage 
young talent, the Society of Arts and 
Crafts is building a new art school on 
Kirby near the museum. The new 
school, designed by Yamasaki, will be 
ready for use in the fall of 1958. It is a 


most needed structure as the growth of 
student attendance has made the facili- 
ties at the old Arts and Crafts school 
building on Watson obsolete. 

Young talent matures into profession- 
al talent and Detroit has artists of whom 
she can be proud. The work of Detroit 
artists is being exhibited nationally and 
internationally, and critical comment 
on their work has been most favorable. 

Craftsmen of Detroit have won prizes 
in major exhibitions for many years. 
Weaving, ceramics, and jewelry-making 
have found strong local support as 
evinced by the large crowds attending 
craft shows in this area. 

Artists need support and need to feel 
some recognition that what they are 
doing is important to society. They are 
beginning to get this feeling of support 
in our city. The last ten years have 
seen many new collectors in this area 
who are, in the main, most concerned 
with the field of American art, and to- 
day there is rarely an exhibition any- 
where in the United States that does 
not include pictures loaned from De- 
troit. 

Another activity that points up the 
increased interest in the fine arts is the 
tremendous growth in small study 
groups of people who once a month 
gather voluntarily to listen to lectures 
and have discussions about the field of 
art. 

There is much to be done, but one 
of the exciting features about the world 
of art is that there is no possibility of 
final completion. 

Detroit is undergoing change so fast 
that it is difficult to appraise our own 
time. Perhaps we are entering an age 
when the advance of humanities in our 
country will rival that.of technology. @ 
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Tully Rector demonstrates “the funny little 





animated guy.” Moral support by Hastings and 
Donahue. 





As an important part of a public rela- 
tions program with long-range educa- 
tional objectives, the Detroit Art Direc- 
tors Club recently held its First Annual 
Student Design Conference. This after- 
noon and evening seminar was attended 
by some 200 advanced design students 
from schools and colleges in Mich‘gan, 
Ohio and Indiana. 

The Conference launched an all-out 
effort by the Detroit Club which aims 
at being of public service to schools and 
universities, and at awakening student 
interest to the potentials of a career in 
art direction in the Detroit area. The 
program was arranged by the Educa- 
tional Committee, headed up by Co- 
Chairmen Bruce Unwin of MacManus, 
John & Adams and Bill Johnson of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt. The meeting of profes- 
sional artists and students was planned 
in response to the results of a recent 
survey taken in educational institutions. 
The survey revealed that a seminar pro- 
gram of this type was the most vital 
contribution art directors could make 
in the educational field. 











Prize-winning design by Leo Hagen, Cranbrook. 
Brochure invited entries for Detroit’s Ninth 
Annual AD show. 


A highlight of the program was a 
panel style discussion by a group of 
professional artists who generously con- 
tributed their time to give the student 
a first-hand idea of what will be ex- 
pected of him in the graphic arts field. 
On the panel were: Jim Hastings, Ex- 
ecutive Art Director of Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Jim Donahue, President of 
Allied Artists, Cle Clark, President of 
Cle Clark, Inc., and Tully Rector of 
Group Productions. 

These gentlemen gave a broad pic- 
ture of the graphic arts industry, since 
they represent, respectively, agency art 
direction, an art studio, photographic 
art, and animated art for commerc:al 
TV 

The after-dinner portion of the pro- 
gram was devoted to a skit which proved 
to be an informative and humorous 
demonstration of the way the adver- 
tising business works. The skit, ably 
performed by club members under the 
direction. of Bob Hungerford, showed 
the various actors playing the same roles 
they do in business. The entertaining 
drama added a lighter note that capped 





Education co-chairman Unwin and Johnson take 
a breather midway. 













Admen play own roles in Detroit skit for design 
students. AD Bob Hungerford at the board. 
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STUDENTS + PROS — 
DETROIT’S 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 





by Bruce Unwin 


the evening for the entire audience. 

The program was but one facet of 
Detroit’s public relations effort for the 
year to come. Other possible projects 
include traveling exhibits, talks by art 
directors at schools, student tours of 
agencies, suppliers, and other graphic 
arts industries. 

In keeping with these educational 
aims, the Detroit Club also conducts an 
Annual Student Brochure Design Con- 
test. For this contest students are in- 
vited to submit functional designs for 
a brochure which announces the Annual 
Exhibition of Detroit Advertising Art. 
The design must incorporate all the 
necessary information about the exhibit, 
and the prize winner is then printed and 
circulated to the various art directors 
and clients in the Detroit area. 

The Detroit Club has been extremely 
pleased with the high interest generated 
by this contest, as evidenced by the in- 
creasing number of entries received each 
year. This year’s entries illustrated the 
excellent grasp the contestants have of 
the practical problems in organizing in- 
formation for visual communication. 

Because of the very high quality of the 
entries, it was extremely difficult for 
the jury to select a winning brochure. 
After considerable deliberation, the jury 
made its selections and the students who 
submitted winning designs were in- 
vited to receive their awards at the 
Annual Awards Dinner. 

These winners were as follows: First 
prize of $100 went to Leo F. Hagen of 
Cranbrook, instructed by Ken Isaacs; 
Second prize of $50 went to Thomas 
Frank of the University of Michigan, 
instructed by Donald Gooch; Third 
prize of $25 went to Roger Alt of Cran- 
brook, also instructed by Ken Isaacs. 

Honorable Mentions included: Wil- 
liam A. Seabright, James L. McGee and 
John Reiben of the University of Mich- 
gan; William Hopkins of Cranbrook; 
Robert Zientek of Wayne State Univer- 
sity, instructed by William Allen. 

The Detroit Art Directors Club feels 
that such projects as these can benefit 
both the students and the industry 
alike and intends to keep moving for- 
ward towards expanding its educational 
program. « 
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William H. Schneider 


Norman Grant 


Salvatore J. Taibbi 


A TAS TE FO 


This is an age of strong buying power 
but high levels of productivity. Conse- 
quently there is intense competition for 
the consumer's dollar. Sheer intensifying 
of sales, advertising and promotional 
techniques is not enough. After all, how 
much bigger can you make type? How 
much more blatant can you be with 
claims and layouts than in the buckeye 
days still within our memory. There are 
physical limits on sheer screaming. 

Today’s salesman is more subtle in an 
effort to be more effective. He employs 
new techniques instead of simply doing 
things—twice as hard—the old way. 

Today’s salesman (and this means the 
entire sales team including artists, pho- 
tographers, art directors, copywriters, 
etc.) uses a combination of visual sym- 
bolism and psychological know-how to 
do with a rapier what he can no longer 
do with an axe. 

Why and how visual symbolism is 
used in different media, how the psy- 
chologist teams with the visual com- 
municator to make his aim sure, was the 
theme of the two-day 1957 Visual Com- 
munications Conference. The Confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Art Directors 
Club of New York, co-chaired by Wil- 
liam H. Schneider and Salvatore J. 
Taibbi. 

Highlights and gist of the talks of the 
speakers follows. Not reported here is 
the full afternoon session, primarily 
visual, devoted to problems concerned 
with color TV. The entire conference 
moved to a local theater for this NBC- 
organized demonstration. A discussion 
after the demonstration was led by 
NBC’s Norman Grant, Associate Direc- 
tor of Production. 


“Communications does not mean what 
you have to say but what the audience 
understands.” Albert Dorne, illustrator, 
businessman, educator. 


Putting his cigar aside briefly, Al Dorne 
did a powerful lot of straight talking on 
using pictures to create a desired effect 
upon an audience. Again and again he 
hit the point that the communication, 
the symbols, the colors, the entire frame 
of reference must be one which the 
audience understands. His talk was a 
battle for careful aiming in selling via 
designing or illustrating. Some of his 
thrusts: 

“The pace of contemporary design 
has been swift and powerful” ... but “in 
the hands of lesser talents pictures are 
being designed and gimmicked to death, 
in an, effort to make them different.” 

“The whole area of abstract art has 
made an enormous and good contriby- 
tion to our entire design and layout 
picture... but these sound art ap- 
proaches get into the hands of imitators 
and lesser talents and we carry these an 
forms into visual communications to a 
point of sheer ridiculousness as they re- 
late to most audiences... I’m talking 
about the mass audience because 99% 
of your audience is a mass audience... 





TASTE... 


These devices, these improvisations on 
fine art, abstract art, and so forth, are 
carried to a point where the audience 
just simply cannot identify themselves 
with it...” 

“Fine arts are always a forerunner of 
what goes on in advertising and editorial 
art...there is a powerful movement 
among abstract painters back to reality, 
back to more of the humanistic rela- 
tionships, back to representation...” 

“A picture must be good copy and 
deliver a message on its own. Contrived 
gimmicks or extremes in techniques can’t 
replace human experience in_ pic- 
tures...” 

Mr. Dorne noted the great gimmicks 
such as the eyepatch, the tattoo, and 
emphasized his quarrel was not with 
these but with the poor imitators. The 
important thing about the gimmick, he 
felt was that in addition to being a 
stopper, it must have meaning that re- 
inforces the main point of the ads. 

The effect of sound, as in TV, on 
visual communication was noted when 
Mr. Dorne pointed out that certain 
stylized art effects come across on TV 
because the voice provides the human 
link that makes the whole work. The 
same art techniques in print media, he 
advised, may not be properly under- 
stood by the audience. 

“Creative ability is not putting it 
down, but dreaming it up.” 

“Not a line of copy nor a visual state- 
ment of any kind, no matter how small, 
should be put down and offered until 
you're sure it’s a direct step toward the 
fulfillment of a goal...the final goal 
is to sell it” (prestige, idea, product, 
service). 


1957 Visual Communications Conference 


takes note of the new levels 


of public taste and the new techniques 


for measuring it and aiming at it 


“Those who govern our symbols govern 
us”...Dr. S. 1. Hayakawa, writer, lec- 
turer, teacher, authority on General Se- 
mantics, professor of language arts at 
San Francisco State College. 


The power of symbols... 


“Those who govern our symbols govern 
us”, Dr. Hayakawa reminded the roomful 
of symbol manipulators. Leading up to 
this sobering thought he explained how 
the kind of language we speak largely 
determines the thoughts we have—how 
our very grammar frees or limits our 
thinking as well as our ability to express 
our thoughts. The same condition is 
true of visual communications where 
our tools, techniques and language of 
expression control our visual thinking. 

“Any statement or observation of re- 
ality”, he explained, “is an abstraction 
dictated by the conventions of one’s cul- 
ture...all languages impose a conven- 
tional and more or less arbitrary struc- 
ture upon the events described ... what 
we represent through our verbal or 
visual symbols is not reality itself, but 
our abstractions from reality.” 

Any period of rapid growth and 
breathless social change, such as the 
world has been experiencing since the 
Industrial Revolution, obvivusly neces- 
sitates changes in the ways of abstract- 
ing. As Alfred North Whitehead has 
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said, “A civilization which cannot burst 
through its current abstractions is 
doomed to sterility after a very limited 
period of progress.” A basic general way 
in which the art revolution of the goth 
century (which had, of course, already 
begun in the igth century) can be de- 
scribed is to say that artists, sensing 
more clearly than others the bankruptcy 
of the traditional abstractions with 
which we have been trained to visualize 
the world and think about it, started 
systematically and even explosively to 
look for alternative ways of abstracting. 
This I believe to be the fundamental 
semantic meaning of the modern move- 
ment in art: from pointillism to futur- 
ism, to cubism, surrealism, dadaism, ex- 
pressionism, and the abstract expres- 
sionism of today. It appears to me more 
than coincidental that modern artists 
who were philosophically and seman- 
tically most aware of what they were do- 
ing have consistently used such terms 
as “visual syntax,” “grammar of form,” 
and “language of vision” to describe 
what they were up to. 

Modern artists have been, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, seeking ways 
of abstracting different from those tra- 
ditional in Western culture since the 
Renaissance. They have been doing so 
largely because they are convinced that 
traditional ways of seeing.are not ade- 
quate to express the visual experience 
of twentieth century man; they have 
been searching for better ways of sym- 
bolizing our new kind of visual experi- 
ence... The creation of symbols, then— 
the basic tools with which to think and 
feel and perceive—is then the funda- 
mental task of the artist.” 








(continued) 


Trends in symbols 


Dr. Hayakawa also noted the current 
directions in symbol developing as a 
throwing over of the static, object-mind- 
edness for a dynamic relation-minded- 
ness. “Vision is a means of orienting 
ourselves in space.” He also noted the 
modern movement's recognition of the 
symbolic character of art, as opposed to 
the long held Aristotelian definition of 
art as imitation. 


Influence of technology 


The development of nuclear physics, of 
plastics and electronics and miracle 
drugs, for example, has made necessary 
new symbols. Dr. Hayakawa explained 
how many primitive peoples developed 
their symbols in art, not as realistic pic- 
tures, but as psychological defenses 
against the unknown and the terrifying, 
how they imposed geometric forms upon 
natural forms to develop an order in 
chaos. 

Perhaps in this H bomb age the prob- 
lem of our seemingly advanced civiliza- 
tion is not so different. “Art,” said 
Hulme, “cannot be understood by it- 
self, but must be taken as one element 
in a general process of adjustment be- 
tween man and the outside world. The 
character of that relation determines the 
character of the art.” Kepes has called 
for “images and symbols which can truly 
domesticate the newly revealed aspects 
of nature.” 

Noting that this age is “simultane- 
ously an age of great comfort and pros- 
perity and yet an age of anxiety,” Dr. 
Hayakawa conjures images of a radio- 
active war, fought with noiseless and 
unbloody isotopes—a lethal, silent, un- 
detectable light ash rain, and he asks, 
“Can you—you who are makers of sym- 
bols and images... help us feel at home 
in the world?...help dissipate some 
of the anxieties . . . by giving people new 
symbols, new images with which we can 
more adequately perceive, and therefore 
think about, the kind of world in which 
we live?” 





“Psycho-sell” may be a good name for the 
new management trend which combines 
an emphasis on an understanding of why 





people buy with the visual communica- 
tien techniques to make them buy. The 
new philosophy of visual advertising was 
described by Pierre Martineau, Director 
of Research and Marketing, The Chicago 
Tribune. 


Pierre Martineau is a researcher who is 
the champion of the AD and visual 
communications team. His feelings are 
strong, and are strongly expressed, as 
per some of the following quotes from 
his talk: 

“This irrational and narrow depend- 
ence on verbalism, the belief that noth- 
ing is real unless it can be expressed 
literally, is a disease of the rational 
mind.” 

The emphasis on verbalism and ra- 
tionality ignores the fact that much 
communication is emotional, below the 
level of language, and non-rational. Mr. 
Martineau notes “The Alice-in-Wonder- 
land spectacle . . . of the copy people 
doing all the talking for advertising, 
whereas the physical space of the mod- 
ern advertisement is typically about 
three-fourths taken up with art.” 

“The journeyman copywriter is an 
esthetic yokel lacking any acquaintance 
with painting, visual symbolism or non- 
verbal communication. Even though 
virtually every advertisement he touches 
uses illustration, color, layout, he is al 
most completely insensitive to the fact 
that all these elements are conveying 
meaning just as eloquently as his words. 
He is like a deaf man at a concert.” 

“The focus in advertising is being far 
beyond word claims and rational argu- 
ments with the consumer. Management 
must be made to realize that in so many 
cases the process of choice and persua- 
sion are taking place in entirely dif- 
ferent areas. 

For instance, we have been doing 
studies of retail advertising which show 
very conclusively how the pure physical 
make-up of the advertising plays a far 
more decisive role in the consumer’s be- 
havior than what the merchant says 
about himself. In one project we just 
completed, we took the advertisements 
of various Chicago chain grocers to some 
completely different cities and asked 
women unfamiliar with the stores what 
kinds of establishments these might be. 
Then we compared their judgments with 
those of Chicago women, and they tal- 
lied almost exactly. The grocery chain 
is absorbed with monotonous proclama- 
tions of savings and bargains. But that is 
almost the least important factor in the 
shopper’s choice-making process. Her 
experience tells her that they are all 
making the same claims at the word 
level, that the promises of great savings 
are just not true, that all supermarkets 


are competitive in price and service. 

She is making far more acute judg- 
ments about the store which are far 
more important in her decision from 
another element in the advertising—the 
bare physical style: She believes she can 
make a logical extension from the lay- 
out, the art, the typography, the white- 
ness-blackness of the copy to the store 
itself. The totality of these visual sym- 
bols project to her the arrangement and 
atmosphere of the store, who the other 
customers are likely to be, and what are 
the goals of the owner. 

We have done identical studies with 
Chicago department store advertising. 
The point of course is that whereas the 
advertiser is sending messages about him- 
self at the verbal level about price and 
quality, actually the consumer is search- 
ing for a different set of meanings which 
are coming from the visual symbols and 
the general style. No matter what bar- 
gains are offered, she is just simply not 
interested unless she can make identifi- 
cation with the store—unless she can be- 
lieve that shopping in that store is con- 
sistent with her personality, her style 
of life, her social class. I repeat again, 
this identification comes not from what 
the store says about itself, but from the 
visual symbols.” 


a taste for taste... 


“In our economy of abundance, the 
individual has decided he can indulge 
his wish for self-expression, his desire 
to be different. He is looking for the 
nuances in the symbolic meaning of the 
things he buys that will permit him to 
be self-expressive, that will convey his 
status and personality and self-concept. 
As a nation, we have suddenly developed 
a taste for taste. This is true even of 
the mass market. Everywhere on the 
buying scene, styling and color and 
atmosphere and decor have become 
paramount factors in the success or fail- 
ure of goods and services: The brand 
which merely does its job well at a low 
price is headed straight for oblivion.” 

“It is the visual symbols in advertis- 
ing, the non-rational elements which 
daub in all these nuances of meaning, 
which create a rich, positive product 
personality.” 


measure the total message 

e Martineau asserts that copy research 
has been standing on a dime trying to 
perfect a primitive measuring device 
(Starch, Gallup-Robinson) without ever 
coming close to the heart of the problem 
—the meaning of the total message—esthe- 
tic, emotive and rational appeals. “Who 
cares how many people saw an ad un- 
less we know what and how well it is 











communicating as a totality of many 
symbols? Who cares about the logical 
meaning a Gallup-Robinson tries to 
determine if by far the most important 
communication is coming from the 
visual non-logical symbols?” 

“In contrast to this obsession with 
copy logic, very little has been done to 
research the illustration that dominates 
today’s ad . . . the symbolic effect of the 
art, the style, the layout.” 

“One thing that motivation research 
has done is to bring into the advertis- 
ing agency system a completely different 
breed of researchers than the statisti- 
cians you have had to put up with... 
much broader scholars with infinitely 
greater understanding of people and 
creativity . . . they should be able to sup- 
port you for the first time with scientific 
validation of what you know is right but 
could never prove.” 

e Martineau also notes that since in 
our society we do not talk freely about 
emotions, the basic emotional appeals in 
selling are best handled by visual sym- 
bols. He also regards as an old cliche the 
attitude that all the art must support the 
copy theme. While the copy stumbles 
around about rational product-advantage 
points, the art can have a different but 
far greater emotive appeal. He goes so 
far as to say that “Very often the words 
just spoil the impact of the illustration.” 

He also finds visual symbols superior 
for expressing nuances of meaning and 
for creating and establishing brand and 
corporate images. In emphasizing the 
greater believability of the visual sym- 
bol as opposed to the word he says “It 
is not what is said but how it is said that 
influences us most.” 





“,..the gross misuse of subtle persuasion 
techniques.” Vance Packard, journalist, 
lecturer, teacher, author of “The Hidden 
Persuaders.” 


Mr. Packard called his talk, “The Pic- 
ture Persuaders”, and in it he called 
attention to the potential power of 
people who know how to use picture 
symbols with psychological soundness. 
He asked that the power be used 
“thoughtfully and responsibly.” 

He also cited some constructive uses 
of motivational research, as helping ad- 
vertisers avoid simple disorders in imag- 
ery. He gave, as an example, a recent 
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beer study. “About a year or two ago, 
the great race was on for low-calorie 
beers... but several of the depth re- 
searchers hoisted warning flags... They 
asked, “What are you saying about the 
nature of beer when you talk about the 
fact that it has few calories?”, and the 
conclusion they reached was that you 
were saying that, actually, real beer must 
somehow be fattening and therefore if 
you take the calories out of it you are 
denaturing it and it is, in effect, like a 
near-beer.” 

e Mr. Packard also noted that moti- 
vation research helps remove prejudices 
(such as prunes being good to cure 
constipation but not good tasting) by 
suggesting they be shown, not in a dark, 
murky juice, but in an appetizing set- 
ting, as on white cottage cheese. Like- 
wise instant coffee was at first sold for 
its efficiency, but it didn’t grab the 
market until taste and social acceptance 
were stressed. 

e Motivation research can also help 
you aim your ad better at your specific 
market, achieve the correct class appeal. 
And it can help develop an imagery that 
makes the potential buyer feel he is 
expressing himself through the purchase 
of the product, service or idea offered. 

e Looking at the other side of the 
coin, Mr. Packard also noted some of the 
moral drawbacks of the MR techniques. 
Some he cited: 

e Manipulating small children before 
they reach an age when they are innately 
responsible for their own actions. Cited: 
a home permanent ad for children ask- 
ing “Will I be beautiful or ugly, loved 
or unloved?” Or, “Take the lingerie ads, 
drawn after depth studies, showing 
women admiring themselves in a fold- 
ing mirror and appealing to the latent 
narcissism in these women.” 

e Mr. Packard also questioned the 
morality of some food advertising and 
supermarket displays that almost hypno- 
tize the woman (actual drop in eye 
blink rate from 42 to 14), or the moral- 
ity of treating voters like customers, and 
child customers at that. In the last 
campaign Mr. Stevenson is reported as 
having complained that he felt he had 
been engaged in a beauty contest, not 
a solemn debate. 

e@ “What is the morality of exploiting 
our deepest sexual sensitivities and 
yearnings for commercial purposes?... 
A Maidenform Bra campaign was de- 
signed to appeal to the latent wish to 
appear naked in public, or scantily clad 
in public, and that is supposed to be 
very prevalent in women.” 

e A public attitude of wastefulness 
toward natural resources is encouraged 
by the trend to making products psy- 
chologically obsolete, Packard charged. 








e In conclusion, Mr. Packard admit- 
ted he doesn’t have all the answers, that 
essentially he is asking questions. 
“My concern is that the drift seems to 
be toward a more manipulative attitude 
towards people. There seems to be a 
growing tendency to push the public 
toward more and more conformity, 
and there seems to be a growing ten- 
dency to invade the privacy of even the 
mind.. 

“You can play a part in seeing that 
these tendencies do not get out of hand 
... by using your power as official com- 
municators in a thoughtful and respon- 
sible way.” 





“Pictures...play them big. if they are 
great pictures, they deserve it, if they 
are mediocre, they need it.” Robert Shand, 
Managing Editor, The New York Daily 
News. 


How to tell stories with pictures, how 
to crop, or not to crop, the picture to 
find and most effectively communicate 
the story in the picture was explained 
and demonstrated by Mr. Shand. Key 
points in his presentation: 

“You don’t sell cosmetics, you sell 
beauty. You don’t sell horsepower, you 
sell getaway.” 

“We consider that what people think 
and feel is often more significant than 
what they do...you fellows call this 
motivation research. But whatever terms 
you use, emotion and feeling are potent 
forces—whether its a matter of selling 
newspapers or moving merchandise.” 

e A rewrite man on The News will 
probably write “near” instead of “in the 
vicinity of”; “car” instead of “‘automo- 
bile”; “at” instead of “at the corner”; 
“cuts and bruises” instead of “contusions 
and abrasions”; “two-way pact” instead 
of “bilateral concordance.” Mr. Shand 
advised a similar directness in the tak- 
ing, selection and cropping of pictures. 

e Another technique of verbal direct- 
ness advised the use of. action verbs 
which can do the work of both a verb 
and a modifier—such as “sprinter” for 
fast runner. 

e The News picture men look for 
both directness (for clarity and speed 
of communication) and emotional ap- 
peal. Pictures are selected and cropped 
accordingly. 

e Mr. Shand advised, first determine 
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(continued) 


the basic emotional appeal of the pic- 
ture, then concentrate on bringing that 
theme out. 

e Referring to telling a story with a 
minimum of words or pictures, Pascal 
was quoted for writing in a letter, “I 
have only made this letter rather longer 
than usual because I lack the time to 
make it shorter.” 

e “Do not let the explanatory type 
overwhelm the pictures. Give them a 
chance to speak for themselves.” 

e “Your print—your enlargement—as 
it comes out of the studio, must be re- 
garded merely as raw material to be 
edited... your first decision is often a 
matter of making a choice between a 
general view and a closeup.” 


Food is mood . . . Bert Stern, photographer 





Photographer Bert Stern's “talk” was 
largely visual. He projected many color 
slides of his advertising and editorial 
work. Most showed an affection for early 
morning or late afternoon shots, replete 
with vunusvel and large shadow creas, 
great color contrasts, and a definite mood 
of romance. 


He stressed his belief that you often 
can sell better selling the mood than the 
product (the sizzle, rather than the 
steak). Although most food photography 
still uses full color and full realism, 
Stern prefers to reduce but dramatize 
his colors by using sunset or sunrise 
shots, to play down his product by often 
keeping it small and in soft focus in the 
picture, letting the overall shot estab- 
lish a mood conducive to making the 
sale. 

“Food,” he notes, “often isn’t beauti- 
ful.” To sell Spam or frankfurters he 
prefers a picnic shot capturing the ro- 
mance of the picnic and just identifying 
the product with the overall pleasure. 

Some of his specific observations, as he 
showed slides, follows: 

“I don’t believe a “better photograph” 
is quite the answer. I think what I try 
to work for, first, is an idea.” 

“If someone said, “Bert, we have any 
amount of money you want, and you 
can have any model you want, you have 
no problems at all, no restrictions”, that 


freedom is, itself, a tremendous restric- 
tion.” 

Stern prefers to work with a knowl- 
edge of the layout, copy, captions, and 
a much of the thinking behind the ad 
problem as he can get. He does not 
find it confining, does find it helps him 
in his efforts better. He also likes to de- 
velop very rough sketches of his basic 
idea, for ok, before shooting. The sketch 
shows only the basic idea and in no way 
suggests the execution. 

e Is technique lost on the mass mar- 
ket? Stern thinks not. “Of course, among 
the profession you say, ‘How did you 
do it?’ and yet I believe it carries over 
to the public—4o-million people in the 
country use cameras and they know a 
multiple exposure and know when some- 
thing is stripped. They don’t know 
exactly how it’s done, but they can sense 
a 

“If we are going to be unusual, we 
have to be really unusual.” 

On looking for trouble in an ad, Mr. 
Stern told of the vodka ad with a pic- 
ture of a court trial that broke just when 
the vodka drinking marine sergeant hit 
the front pages with his trial. They 
tried to stop the ad but couldn’t. Says 
Bert Stern, there was no reaction. “No- 
body got it. Nobody gets these things 
but, I think, the clients and the people 
who sit around looking for them. Some- 
body will always find something dirty 
in a picture too.” 

“The good photograph must live, must 
be given space to operate in. If you 
just take the same layout and stick in 
good photographs, instead of a bad one, 
you have the same ad with better photo- 
graphs. I don’t think that makes a bet- 
ter ad.” 

e “Some people use a lot of light to 
light everything else. To me, that takes 
out the mystery. Its nice to have some 
dark shadows.” 





“Management can create too.” ... Walter 
W. Straley, Assistant Vice-President, Pub- 
lic Relations, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


Today's business management is the 
Julius II, the George I, of today. Walter 
Straley asks “May not Cellini’s magni- 
ficent bowl in our Metropolitan Mu- 
seum be accepted as a gift, in part at 
least, from Francis 1? May we not thank 
Pope Julius II along with Michelangelo 


for the Sistine,Chapel, and in the same 
breath express our gratitude to Handel 
and his patron, George I, for the 
Messiah? 

“Now if you begin to suspect me of 
labelling modern business as a patron 
of art—you are dead right. That’s just 
what I was about to do.” 

Mr. Straley noted that while the 
actual creation of commercial art is the 
function of specialists — artists, photo- 
graphers, designers, etc. that it is man- 
agement picking up the tab. 

He explained that while manage- 
ment’s primary concern is to survive 
by making a profit (a problem the artist 
has too) management is not as insensi- 
tive to the social and esthetic values of 
good art in advertising. 

The need to integrate advertising and 
promotional efforts with the changing 
face and tone of an advancing society 
were cited by Mr. Straley as the chief 
reasons why management is more con- 
cerned with good art and design than 
some people realize. He said: 

“Many of the decisions of manage- 
ment that affect the future are (at least 
we think they are) creative decisions. 
Training processes designed for people 
within business often go far beyond the 
“how to do it” techniques of mass pro- 
duction. Increasingly, people in business 
are offered schooling in the area of so- 
cial responsibility. Why: Because man- 
agement knows that its whole responsi- 
bility is larger and more complex than 
profit making. Technical research of 
business often goes beyond profit-appli- 
cation and becomes, by design, a contri- 
bution to the scientific advancement of 
the whole society. Why? Because man- 
agement sees its own goals as unattain- 
able unless they fit within an advancing 
society.” 

“Our products and services are often 
made and maintained at a higher level 
of quality than required by present de- 
mand. Why? Because management's in- 
stinct is to build and serve better than 
may be necessary today, for tomorrow’s 
progress is an inextricable part of to- 
day's job. These are creative decisions. 
Not just slogans.” 

Mr. Straley seés the commercial artist 
(AD, designer, photographer, etc.) as 
one of a number of specialists in a team 
aimed at making a profit. 

“How about the function of the com- 
mercial artist? It is my concept, and 
you are free of course to challenge it, 
that you are one of the important spe- 
cialists within the business structure. If 
this be true it must then appear to both 
of us that you are a partner to the 
function of profit making. Your role 
becomes not unlike mine as a public 
relations man, or the engineer's or the 








administrator’s or the salesman’s or the 
bill collector’s. For each of us provides 
a needed specialty in a system com- 
pletely dependent upon specialists.” 


The visual word . . . Walter Weir, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Donahue & Coe. 


“Use words that evoke visions of the 
things they are intended to represent 
rather than words that register only 
their alphabetical form on the mind.” 
With these words, Walter Weir went to 
bat for the use of visual words—words 
capable of provoking images in the 
readers mind and capable of visual dra- 
matization by the AD. As an example 
he cited Eddington’s description of an 
atom, “A heavy nucleus with a ‘girdle or 
crinoline’ of electrons.” 

Like Mr. Dorne, Mr. Weir advised 
using language or images the audience 
can grasp. He said: 

“I hold no brief for the advertiser 
whose irtent is to deceive—even if only 
a little bit. Like murder or pregnancy, 
I do not think deception admits of de- 
grees. But how is one, in print, to de- 
scribe or sell a primrose? By its botanical 
name? By a careful enumeration of its 
physical properties? People, unfortun- 
ately for the dedicated semanticist, 
stubbornly resist seeing many things as 
they are—at least, as they are at the 
sub-atomic level—not only primroses, 
but lilacs and violets; sunsets and rain- 
bows; Cadillacs, picture windows, split- 
level homes and, more than once in a 
while, other people. In communicating, 
I believe, it is essential to keep in mind 
one’s auditor’s preparedness for what 
it is you wish to communicate to him. 
If he is unskilled in the language of 
mathematics, you must necessarily talk 
(if, for example you are trying to de- 
scribe relativity) in terms of men in 
boats in a stream moving at so many 
miles an hour; or of two boys on a 
moving train throwing a ball between 
them. This is not the thing itself—this 
is not relativity; but neither for that 
matter are mathematical symbols. The 
purpose in advertising, is to place the 
item advertised in the potential cus- 
tomer’s area of reference; in the general 
scheme of things as he sees that scheme.” 

e Citing some current effective verbal 
images Mr. Weir noted especially the 
automotive industry. “The automotive 


industry, of course, is particularly rich 
in terms that build visual images in the 
mind. The Rocket engine of Oldsmo- 
bile, for example, or Ford’s Thunder- 
bird—the latter combining the evoca- 
tion of the crackling, rumbling, majestic 
power of a storm and the swift, flowing, 
effortless flight of a bird. I understand, 
from sports car enthusiasts that the 
Chevrolet Corvette is far superior as a 
sports car to the Ford Thunderbird, 
but certainly its name fails to give any 
intimation of this, deriving as it does 
from the Latin corbita which actually 
means a slow-sailing vessel.” 

e Using the image building tech- 
niques the copywriter, AD or public re- 
lations man concerned with creating 
favorable attitudes toward a product or 
a corporation should remember: 

“First, that people in general seem 
to think, feel about, react to and evalu- 
ate products or business institutions by 
creating images of them; 

Second, that the copywriter or public 
relations person cannot “force” an 
image of a product or a corporation on 
a person against that person’s better 
judgment; 

Third, that the most effective way to 
create a more favorable image of a 
product or an institution is by making 
real and tangible improvements in the 
product or institution itself.” 

e “This whole process of image 
building and image acceptance repre- 
sents a highly important area—among 
all too many others—of which, in my 
opinion, modern management must be 
acutely aware, not only to achieve har- 
mony in public and employee relations 
but to provide an important edge in 
product marketing. I believe that image 
building, today, is inseparable from the 
successful operation of a business and, 
as a result, must be skilfully employed 
in every phase of business operation. 
And that, of course, necessarily implies 
that management must know and at 
least appreciate if not understand the 
whole process of visual communication.” 


Togetherness ... of art and photography. 
Otis Wiese, Editor and Publisher of 
McCall's. 


“Photography, very definitely, is a more 
valuable medium, a more effective me- 
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dium.” Mr. Wiese made this concrete 
observation in response to a question 
put to him by conference chairman 
William Schneider. Mr. Wiese had 
shown slides of covers and editorial 
pages and ads in McCall’s throughout 
the years as he explained how the maga- 
zine used the visual image to reach the 
family through the woman. As Mr. 
Schneider noted, the thread of the story 
seemed to be that in general : photo- 
graphs were more powerful and effective 
than illustrations. 

Among the other lessons reported by 
Mr. Wiese were: 

e In food, the finished dish is more 
compelling than the ingredient. 

e In fashion, the complete fashion 
pix outpulls the swatch type illustration. 

e The added pulling power of color 
was noted. 

e Mr. Wiese cautioned against bring- 
ing in extraneous elements in the illus- 
tration. He compared to Sacony ads, the 
straight fashion illustration having out- 
pulled one with an unrelated (to the 
product) postman in the picture. 

e The switch from reaching women 
through other women, to the direct ap- 
proach, an appeal to the reader’s own 
personal and principal interests. 

e The use of dominant illustration, 
of the strong appeals of color, beauty 
and fashion were noted. Other success- 
ful techniques demonstrated were tying 
in with high-interest subjects (as foods) 
or with well-known personalities. The 
high value of the picture-caption treat- 
ment was emphasized in getting reader- 
ship as were the use of how-to titles 
and pictures of the finished product 
(food dish or fashion item) rather than 
emphasis on ingredients. 

e On the place of art in the maga- 
zine, Mr. Wiese noted that “...a draw- 
ing, an illustration, arrests motion and 
suggests drama and gives the reader an 
opportunity to build up his own image 
of the character...in that case the re- 
alism of the photograph destroys the 
illusion.” This comment was in explana- 
tion of the wide use of illustration for 
editorial fiction. 

e High-interest subjects noted by Mr. 
Wiese were personality stories with uni- 
versal appeal; exciting, topical non- 
fiction articles, and “always high... 
fashions, food and interiors.” 6 
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THE THICK BLACK LINE 


Wise Men of the West have assured us that American Bankers 
may know the same dreams as Arab camel drivers, that a slattern 
in a Neapolitan slum may share the revelations of the most sober, 
sleeping Duchess. Deep down under us all there would seem to 
be a common strata that breaks surface sometimes. It is hard 
then to speak with any certainty of artistic sources and inspira- 
tions; safer to tell of parallels. 

A thick black line is often to be seen in advertising art today. 
One may search for its start among mediaeval windows, among 
Japanese woodcuts and calligraphy, and find parallels in the 
paintings of young children or of an old modern master such 
as Rouault. It may be only that some artists have come to realize 
the magic that may be wrought by a thick black line: how it 
heightens adjacent color, how it allows the use of brightly con- 
trasting colors, cushioning and holding them apart to avoid 
cleshes and at the same time holding together the many brilliant 
fragments. 

It is expected that this thick black line should find favour 
among Japanese artists, but there are now many instances of its 
use by Europeans. Celestino Piatti is master among them. Un- 
fortunately these reproductions must be colorless. Piatti’s black 
owl stands against a turquoise ground, its body is a toned purple, 
the areas about the eyes are lilac, the eyes burn red, the beak 
is mustard yellow, the book off-white. The poster glowed in the 
streets of the city’s winter. 

Use of the thick black line demands simplicity, clarity, bold- 
ness. It is a medium therefore that not only lends itself to the 
creation of good posters, but may even lead to them. * 
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Celestino Piatti: poster to encourage book 
reading. 

Celestino Piatti: Needing no words to en- 
courage drinking of non-alcoholic wine. 
Celestino Piatti: the thick black line com- 
bined with photography. 

Donald Brun: for the Swiss Industries Fair. 
Herbert Leupin: for a brand of non-alcoholic 
wine. 

Etienne Bucher: direct mail piece for a vita- 
min concentrate. 

Andre Francois: direct mail piece for a 
Belgian tranquilizer. 

Sigrid & Hans Lammle: poster for German 
Cooperative Food Stores. 

Martti Mykkanen: Finnish poster. 

Gfeller: effective, but a plagiarism of Piatti’s 
style. 

Marcel Chevalier: one of a series of press 
advertisements all employing the thick black 
line (paper cut). Winner of French Publicity 
‘Oscar’. 

Ernest Witzig: poster for current Interna- 
tional Print & Paper Exhibition (June 
1957). 


This is the first of a series of articles, critically 
reporting and interpreting developments in Euro- 
pean advertising art. The author of the series, 
Kim Taylor, was born in 1919 of English-Danish 
parents and educated in England. Varied experi- 
ence includes advertising in India, teaching in 
Australia, medical corps, freelance journalism and broadcasting. 
Was Editor of Indian Institute of Art in Industry. In England 
since 1949 first as organizing secretary of International relief 
and refugee aid society, then teaching arts and crafts to chil- 
dren. As spare time pursuit founded the Ark Press for produc- 
tion of fine but inexpensive illustrated books; next book to be 
love poems of D. H. Lawrence produced for Texas University. 
With Graphis magazine in Switzerland since beginning of this 


year. 
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For the past 16 years Arthur Rothstein 
has been staff photographer of Look 
and Technical Director of its photo- 
graphic operation. At Columbia Univer- 
sity he majored in physics and chemis- 
try. In the 1930's he was a photographer 
with the Farm Security Administration. 
A lecturer and writer on photography, 


FOR PHOTO VITALITY... 
watch the editorial pages, 


Look back 25 years and think of the 
leading magazines in terms of circula- 
tion and advertising revenue. They were 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, Colliers, American, 
Woman's Home Companion, Delineator, 
Liberty, Cosmopolitan. Many of these 
old, respected institutions have fallen. 
Those that remain are struggling for 
survival. 


All of them depended heavily on fic- 
tion for reader appeal. The fiction, writ- 
ten by well known authors, was illus- 
trated by equally well known artists. 
The advertisements in these past issues 
were also drawings or paintings. In those 
rare instances where a photograph was 
used, it usually imitated the effect of a 
painting or drawing. 

Today, the situation has changed. The 
leading magazines are mass communica- 
tors of fact, rather than fiction. Their 
non-fiction text is illustrated with photo- 
graphs. These pictures are real and re- 
vealing and the inherent qualities of 
the photographic image are exploited 
to the fullest. As a result, in order to 
meet the changing tastes of the reader, 
advertisers are also using photographs 
to sell their products. 


It is interesting to note how many of 
the photographic techniques used at first 
on the editorial pages of the magazines 
have found application in the adver- 
tisements. The editorial photographer 
is less inhibited by time and money and 
therefore can often experiment more 
freely. Also, the editorial page is not 
bound by a client's rigid requirements, 
and visual material may be presented 
purely for its informational, aesthetic 
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he has a raft of awards for his work and 
some of his photographs are in per- 
manent collections of The Museum of 
Modern Art, George Eastman House, 
and the Library of Congress. He is the 
author of the just published “Photo- 
journalism”, Amphoto $5.95. 


advises Look’s Arthur Rothstein 


or entertainment value. ‘Thus, many of 
the seemingly new approaches to adver- 
tising photography have actually long 
been in use by the editorial photog: 
rapher. The art director at any agency 
who wishes to keep ahead would do well 
to watch the editorial picture pages. 

Here are ten photographic ideas that 
appeared first on editorial pages and 
later helped create complete advertising 
campaigns: 

1: Multiple exposures using high speed 
action-stopping electronic flash. 

2: Silhouetting figures against white. 
3: Sequences of pictures used to tell a 
story or prove a point. 

4: Grain, as a virtue, to help create 
realism. 

5: Extreme close-ups, to isolate the sig- 
nificant. 

6: The deliberate distortion of color to 
emphasize a product. 

7: Capture of the peak of action or 
expression at the exact moment or de- 
cisive instant. 

8: Controlled diffusion to eliminate un- 
desirable elements and focus attention. 
g: Actors or non-professional models for 
more convincing slices of real life. 

10: Clarity and sharpness for maximum 
impact. 

When a creative art director com- 
bines his talents with an imaginative 
photographer, the most effective form of 
visual display results. 

But there has been a tendency: re- 
cently for the art director to relinquish 
his responsibilities. Many of them as- 
sume that the assignment of a talented, 
imaginative photographer is the answer 
to their problem. The production of an 
eye-arresting advertisement requires copy, 


layout, typography, as well as careful 
decisions regarding mood, content, shape 
and quality of the photography. The 
art director should not delegate this 
important function to the photographer. 


In their desire to trap the reader many 
producers of advertisements deliberately 
imitate the editorial page. There is a 
growing monotony in the ads which 
feature a large, superb photograph 
under a news type headline with a four 
line text block underneath. The ten- 
dency to duplicate the editorial page 
by the ad agency creates a cycle where 
the editorial art director is constantly 
creating new designs and experimenting 
with new techniques to give his pages 
a fresh appearance. Happily, the edi- 
torial photographer enjoys this chal- 
lenge, too. 


In this respect, there seems to be an 
even wider acceptance of the smaller 
camera and its ability to probe unob- 
trusively at reality. The layout of re- 
lated pictures is becoming more preva- 
lent for their story telling qualities. 
Also, less retouching and overworking 
of final copy is jmproving and preserv- 
ing the quality of the photographic 
image. 

Photography, after more than one 
hundred years, is finding its niche as 
the ideal medium for the printed page. 
As a science and an art form, photog- 
raphy is growing and maturing. New 
technical advances, equipment, cameras, 
lenses, emulsions and lights open areas 
of creative endeavor for the photog- 
rapher who wishes to experiment. It is 
on the editorial pages that the results 
of these experiments may first be seen. @ 
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you can cry 


WOLF or GIRL, 


too often... 


ask the paperbacks, 


who learned the hard way that good, 


honest art is their best salesman 


by Len Leone, AD; Bantam Books, Inc. 


Nobody really sells paperbacks—in most 
cases they must sell themselves. And the 
cover art is the only real way a paper- 
back has to sell itself. Unfortunately, 
through early mistakes in art and pack- 
aging, many paperbacks have sold them- 
selves short. I am sad to say that a great 
majority of the reading public still 
thinks of a paperback as being nothing 
more than a scaled-down burlesque 
show. 

However, many publishers are awak- 
ening to the fact that although a volup- 
tuous girl in a torn blouse may sell a 
book that is about a voluptuous girl in 
a torn blouse, it doesn’t necessarily sell 
a book on the care of dogs, or the 
biography of a famous statesman. In 
short, smart paperback publishers have 
found that you can cry “Wolf!” (or 
“girl!”) too often. 


What should a good cover be? A good cover 
should, first of all, be honest. It should 
represent the book as a whole—not just 
one isolated incident. We are mislead- 
ing, and also underestimating the public 
when we have an innocuous book with 
one racy scene, and put that one scene 
on the cover. 

Second, a cover must be arresting, 
persuasive, and entertaining if possible. 
How do we accomplish this? By throw- 
ing out the cliche, the obvious, the sen- 
sational, the literal approach where it 
is expendable. By putting in the “feel- 
ing” of the book—through an all-over 
poster effect; by abstractions where 
easible; by making the people real 
eople, not just stereotypes. And finally, 


by combining honesty with imagination 
and willingness to experiment. 


How do we get a good cover? A good cover 
is a subtle blend of factors. It is born 
through wise editorial judgment. In 
most cases, this means an imaginative 
concept of the cover, and good specific 
instructions that give the artist the 
“feel” of the idea. In some cases, it 
means explaining the problem to the 
artist and giving him a free hand. The 
cover takes its first step through an art 
director willing to voice his opinions. 
capable of harmonizing different view- 
points, and able to bring out the best 
in artists. And a good cover comes to 
maturity through a good artist, one 
who can not only interpret dramatically, 
but one who is sometimes willing to go 
out on a limb for an unusual approach 
when his private judgment dictates. 
Since each book must stand out from 
every other book, many publishers are 
becoming aware that set formulas are 
a direct enemy of individual personality 
. and sales. They are giving their art 
directors and artists a freer hand. And 
they are being richly repaid. They are 
getting better, fresher art. They are 
getting satisfied artists. They are en- 
couraging much shining new talent. 
And needless to say (but I will anyway), 
they are making extra sales and profits. 
Just a glance at this before-and-after 
set of Bantam covers for “The Citadel” 
will show what I mean better than 
fifteen more paragraphs. I leave you to 
judge which cover you would rather 
have done, which you would more 
readily pick up and buy! . 
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Unusual handling These two beck- 
for mobile homes oning hands are 

supposed to lend 
a “human warm touch” to what other- 
wise might be the usual “sterile and 
cold” trade ad, reports Philip Cane, 
copywriter on this Elcar Mobile Homes 
page ad. The 2-color ad has simple line 
drawing of product sandwiched between 
halftones of pointing hands, each of 
which has sig ring on little finger. Use 
of hands will be campaign’ trademark. 
Although product is not prominently 
displayed, trademark is—on hands, and 
with sig line. Copy and art theme of 
this ad is obviously planned for trade. 
Copy gives detailed description of pro- 
uct, thus compensating for practical 
lack of this in art that is meant to act 
as stopper and sales lesson. Use of script 
in heads gentles the ad down and also 


servise to tie in with script signature. 
Agency: Ted Fenberg Associates, Chi- 
cago. AD: Richard Mertes. Designer/ 
type director: Alex Chidichimo. Pho- 
tographer: George Ross. 


Abraham Rattner portfolio 
wins second award 


“Abraham Rattner,” a unique art port- 
folio of 24 drawings and paintings by 
one of today’s leading artists, won its 
second award when the Chicago Book 
Clinic selected it as a Top Honor Book 
at its recent eighth annual exhibition. 
Published by the University of Illinois 
Press (Urbana, IIl., at $20) the portfolio 
was designed by Ralph E. Eckerstrom 
and is conveniently boxed. The port- 
folio earlier won the Midwestern Books 
Competition Award. Included in the 
portfolio is a 28-page, two-color bro- 
chure containing an introductory essay 
by Allen S. Weller, with Rattner line 
drawings illustrating every page. Weller, 
dean of the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts at the University of Illinois, also 
included brief notes on each of the 
drawings and paintings in the collection. 
Rattner recently served on the univer- 
sity’s faculty. 


Warren Fitzgerald named 
professor at IIT 


Warren W. Fitzgerald has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the Insti- 
tute of Design, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, effective Sept. 1. Formerly as- 
sistant professor of art at the University 
of Illinois, Fitzgerald has been a de- 
signer at Schlage Lock Co., Carl Rey- 
nolds Industrial Design, and John H. 
Walter Industrial Design. He is cur- 
rently studying the development of auto- 
motive design from 1925-1941. 


Chicago’s OAA exhibit Opening of 
to tour the country the Outdoor 
Advertising 
Art Exhibition, sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of Chicago, was attended 
by, left to right, Chicagoans John P. 
Gormley, vice president Outdoor Adver- 
tising Inc.; Lou Ingwersen, vice presi- 
dent and AD at J. Walter Thompson; 
John W. Amon, president AD Club of 
Chicago and vice president and AD at 
McCann-Erickson; Miss Mildred Bruder, 
director of public relations, Chicago 
Public Library; John H. Willmarth, 
chairman ADCC exhibit committee and 
executive vice president and AD at Earle 
Ludgin & Co.; and George Straub, AD 
at Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
Exhibition of the best posters of the 
year was at the Chicago Public Library. 
The exhibit will tour New York, St. 
Louis, Houston, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle. Winning de- 
signs number 60 and include a Cheer 
poster by Savignac, who is the first 
foreign artist to receive one of the top 
awards in the American competition. He 
won the Second Grand Award. 


Saturday Morning Workshop 
awards 30 scholarships 


The greatest number of tuition scholar- 
ships to be presented by the Saturday 
Morning Workshop at Illinois Institute 
of Technology's Institute of Design have 
been awarded for the coming session, 
Sept. 21 to June 7. Thirty-one Chicago 
art students, out of go entries, received 
the scholarships. John H. Waddell, head 
of art education, announced the work- 
shop will include instruction and prac- 
tice in visual design, photography, 
sculpture and painting. Class meets from 
9 a.m. to noon in IIT’s Crown Hall, 
3360 S. State St. 


“Operation Scramble”’— 
new art instruction 


An experimental method of art instruc- 
tion, Operation Scramble, at Institute 
of Design, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
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nology, enabled students to complete 
14 projects in the three and a half 
weeks’ experimental period. Normally, 
only four or five projects are completed 
in this time. The new method required 
students, all but freshmen, to devote 
full time to a special group project 
under one instructor, rather than attend 
a number of classes a day under several 
instructors. All students but freshmen 
were grouped without regard to year or 
major field of study. 

Jay Doblin, director of the Institute 
of Design, reported teachers and stu- 
dents operated faster, better and more 
efficiently when separated into the pro- 
ject groups. The program was designed 
to teach students to function as an effi- 
cient creative unit, Doblin said. Stu- 
dents’ knowledge of the arts was broad- 
ened by working with instructors out- 
side their major field of study. 


STA’‘s first annual 
on graphic arts 


STA Year is the title of the Society of 
Typographic Arts’ first graphic arts an- 
nual, available to nonmembers at $1. 
STA plans to continue the graphic arts 
annual as a record of what is con- 
sidered best in Chicago design. STA 
activities during the year will also be 
documented in the annuals. The first 
issue illustrated the goth annual Design 
in Chicago Printing exhibition. The 
annual was designed by Lindell Mabrey, 
assisted by Franklin McMahon, Ralph 
Creasman, Gene Dekovic. STA Year 
can be ordered from the organization 
at 58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


Chicago ADs study 
“The Creative Personality” 


The Creative Personality, an informal 
lecture course on creativity in the arts, 
sponsored by the Art Directors Club of 
Chicago and presented by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s University College, re- 
sulted in a synthesis of views from lead- 
ing figures in all forms of artistic ex- 
pression. All the speakers agreed that 
the creative person must have the cour- 
age of his convictions, must operate in- 
dependently but at the same time be 
not divorced from his time and milieu, 
and encourage his emotional inspiration 
while imposing an inner artistic disci- 
pline. 

The following summaries and extracts 
from the series is taken from Norval 
Stephens’ condensation of the talks. 


Psychology, by Dr. May 


Four conditions of creativity and three 
psychological approaches to creativity 
were discussed by Dr. Rollo May, a 
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noted New York psychologist and psy- 
choanalyst. Dr. May cited Adler's psy- 
chological approach to creativity as 
stating that creativity is the product of 
the individual’s attempt to compensate 
for physical and psychological inade- 
quacy. Under this theory, creativity is 
affected in both form and degree by 
personal inadequacies. Another‘ theory, 
termed the psychoanalysis theory, re- 
duces creativity to a chiefly neurotic 
process. Crist, the greatest exponent of 
this theory, states that passive homo- 
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sexuality is sublimated in the creative 
process. 

Dr. May, in disagreeing with both 
theories, affirmed that creativity cannot 
be a product of neurosis. ‘““Talent cannot 
be a disease; creativity cannot be neu- 
rosis. Art, culture or creativity will show 
the underlying meaning of culture.” He 
viewed ‘creativity as a healthy norm of 
human life, a way of relating to life. 
Creativity’s goal is the heightening of 
consciousness. And the whole person 
is involved in the creative process. Cre- 
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ativity grasps reality directly. Dr. May 
quoted Oppenheim’s twin theory of 
knowing the world—knowing about it, 
or knowing the world directly, intui- 
tively, and participating in it. Dr. May, 
in criticizing this position, said, “Cre- 
ativity is not the expression of the sub- 
conscious in participation in an object. 
Rather, it is heightened consciousness 
which relates and _ transcends 
Oppenheim positions—rational and in- 
tuitive. It transcends reason and the 
subconscious.” 

Dr. May considers creativity as re- 
lated to ecstacy in that word’s true 
meaning. Ecstacy comes from the Greek 
ecstasis, meaning to stand outside. 
Ecstasy is supra-rational. 

The four conditions of creativity Dr. 
May noted are (1) It occurs alternately 
with work and rest. (2) It requires the 
sincerity of commitment. (3) It demands 
a capacity to tolerate anxiety. (4) Cre- 
ativity must be courageous. 


Painting, by Rattner 


Abraham Rattner showed portions of 
an unfinished film about him and added 
his explanatory notes to a showing of 
colored slides of his paintings. The film, 
tentatively titled Genesis of an Idea, 
traces, from exploratory sketches to the 
finished work, Rattner’s interpretation 
of Moses. Rattner’s aim is to give “form 
to our ideas.” His Moses is meant to be 
a color form of crystallizing expression 
—an attempt to portray a great truth 
which bridges human frailties, not dis- 
associates them. Also explaining modern 
art, the film makes the point that Ratt- 
ner’s style of painting is not a rational 
development of an idea but rather em- 
ploys his medium to achieve reactions 
to his emotional manipulations of lines 
and colors, tones and intensity. Rattner 
himself remarked that one of his aims 
is to re-establish the power of emotional 
experience. The artist must look not 
with his eyes, but with an open heart. 
Criticizing the young painters. whe usu- 
ally emulate their elders, Rattner noted 
that the young may tend to follow some 
school which has had some success, thus 
tempering their painting and ambition 
by the tenets of the school. Rattner 
advised artists to be more closely in- 
volved with experience, rather than try 
to make something of an art form. Ex- 
perience is most important in creating 
art, he noted: “Before talking about love 
one must learn about love.” 


Poet’s view 
Randall Jarrell, poet, critic and novel- 
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ist, and poetry consultant to the Library 
of Congress, stated that great ideas or 
art may be syntheses of the forces at 
work within our civilization. Great art 
may not be readily grasped by the public 
at large who learn from books or idéas 
they cannot judge, who receive pleasure 
from mediocrity. Paralleling the role of 
writer and artist, Jarrell noted that the 
distribution curve which puts such great 
emphasis on mediocrity may demand 
that a great man be under obligation to 
a fool. But a truly creative man has a 
germ of recklessness which enables him 
to give little notice to his critics. In this 
time when such great trust is placed in 
criticism, Jarrell said, it is unfortunate 
that critics are of so little use to writers. 
The writer must not only create the 
taste by which he is enjoyed, Jarrell ad- 
vised, but call from the public an active 
power analogous to that which prompts 
the writer. The creative person, in 
pleasing critics, may injure himself— 
he may lose all confidence in himself. 
Gusto thrives on freedom and freedom 
results from a discipline imposed from 
within. 


“Uneconomic thinking” 


Architect Richard Buckminster Fuller 
stressed the importance of “uneconomic” 
creative thinking by pointing to his own 
experience. He conceived the geodesic 
house principle 25 years ago. With the 
hubbed wheel design as a base, he drew 
out the hub, stretched the spokes while 
the circumference of the wheel was kept 
steady. He envisioned a _ hemisphere 
type structure which would integrate 
both tension and compression. The tet- 
rahedron was the simplest way to handle 
what he wanted, plus the use of the 
triangle in the roof of his structure. 
He planned a building which could be 
transported, be light, simple and strong. 
He felt that his building would at first 
be abhorred by the public, but once 
proved, it would become familiar and 
come into wide use. Now the Distant 
Early Warning radar system employs 
these structures around the North Pole, 
and they have been set up throughout 
the world and are part of the South 
Polar expeditionary force. The Marine 
Corps has geodesic buildings planned 
for the future. The Department of Com- 
merce commissioned him to design a 
building for Afghanistan for the U. S. 
lrade Fair Show. His building, which 
drew the largest crowds, will be sent 
around the world for exhibit at trade 
fairs. * 
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Paper box award The National Pa- 
in drug field per Box Association 

annual award for 
the best paper box in the drug and 
chemical fields has been awarded to this 
new package for Butisol Sodium. Unique 
construction, design appeal and end 
use were the criteria deciding the award. 
McNeil Laboratories, Inc., ethical phar- 
maceutical firm of Philadelphia and pro- 
ducer of Butisol, recently announced 
their entire line of bottles and labels 
has been redesigned for space-saving and 
accessibility features for the pharma- 
cist. 

The Butisol package was designed by 
free lance artist/designer James Reid 
and manufactured by Walter P. Miller 
Co. The box, printed in pink and black, 
and varnished, measures 334” x 214” x 
7%". It holds four trays, each covered by 
reversed hinged lids. On each tray are 
receptacles for three vials and space for 
text. Lids are die-cut to show contents 
when the box is closed. 

The design was planned for greatest 
compactness and easy end use. Doctors 
carry the package -and it must fit into 
their cases, be easily recognizable and 
quickly usable. 
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vember 
T. F. Meehan to ad- Me) Richman planne 
minister at Richman Inc. has appoint- 
ed Thomas F. 
Meehan, the noted photographer, artist . 
and teacher, to be administrative direc RP 
tor of photography. He succeeds Steve 
Lewis who transfers to client contact 
Meehan, who has won awards in ‘vater- 
colors and oils and has held many ont- 
man shows, produced audio-visu«! e& 
hibits for the Pennsylvania Acade:.y of 
Fine Arts and the Atwater Kent Mu 
seum. Before joining Mel Richma», he | 
operated a photography studio in ’hilag 
delphia. Last year the State depar' nent 
and Time Inc. sponsored a nationa tout 
for his oil paintings of the Phillies base 
ball team. 
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ville House gallery in Lambertville, N.J. 
is a one-man show by Katharine Steele 
Renninger of Newton, Bucks County. 
In August, George W. Brown of New 
Hope will exhibit. During September 
Sigmund Kozlow of Finesville, N. J. will 
exhibit. The October show will feature 
the work of Rex Goreleigh of Princeton, 
N. §. Harry Leith-Ross of New Hope 
will have his work on view during No- 
vember. A group showing has been 
planned for December. 


Use of full anima- 
tion plus “live” ac- 
tion in this filmed 
Vv commercial for John Wood Com- 
pany’: heater and tank division is 
‘Beate! in a little different manner— 


Animated plus 
live again 


note the background behind model 
Mavis Mims. Joe Danis, assistant radio- 
tv director for agency Morey, Humm & 
Warwick, felt a smoother transition 
from fully animated cartoons to closing 
live shot could be made if artwork set 
were used rather than usual custom 
built set. It adds interest, keeps light 
and cute feeling of animation, and is 
cheaper and quicker. AD Edmond P.: 
Scott created cartoon character and 
storyboards for series which plug auto- 
matic water heating. 

Cartoon characters moving and speak- 
ing in rhythm illustrate the hardships 
of being without adequate hot water. 
Live action sales presentation at end of 
commercial used for clincher. The com- 
mercials, produced in 20, 40 and 60 
second length for use as spot announce- 
ments or as full one-minute commer- 
cials in regularly scheduled programs 
are offered by the Wood company (of 
Conshohocken, Pa.) to utilities and the 
company’s distributors and dealers. Wil- 
bur Streech Studios produced the series 
for Morey, Humm & Warwick. Writer: 
Graydon Walker. 


N. W. Ayer adds 
to art staff 


New members of the art staff at N. W. 
Ayer & Son include John E. Forker and 
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Asako Aki Ikehara. Forker, a new mem- 
ber of the layout staff, came from Ket- 
chum, MacLeod & Grove. He had pre- 
viously worked for several years in a 
New York art studio. Miss Ikehara, also 
with N. W. Ayer’s layout staff, recently 
was graduated with honors from the 
Art Center School of Los Angeles. 


Philadelphia cartoonist 
wins religious art award 


Franklin O. Alexander, staff editorial car- 
toonist of the Philadelphia Evening and 
Sunday Bulletin has been named win- 
ner of the editorial cartoon contest spon- 
sored by the Laymen’s National Com- 
mittee, Inc. The committee sponsored 
the contest as part of the 13th Annual 
National Sunday School Week observ- 
ances. Ervine Metzl, president of the 
Society of Illustrators, was chairman of 
the committee of final judges. 


Arch Art 
adds illustrators 


Dick Horwitz and Charles Santore have 
been added to the illustration group at 
Arch Art, Inc. The company has also 
added Bert Conway and Frank Fretz to 
the sales staff. Conway was formerly with 
Al Paul Lefton. Fretz comes from Wil- 
mington. 





Economical mailer Norman Gollin 
Design used this 
economical mailer as a change of ad- 


on the 


West Coast 


dress announcement. Printed in black 
on chipboard, Gollin used type 
“scrounged from magazines, type books 
and calendars.” Size gx 111, it will go 
as a postal card, he reports. 


West Coast clips 


Winners in the California art directors’ 
Third Annual Carmel Safari golf tour- 
nament were Bob Curtis, first place; 
Fred Kaplan, second; Hank Studley, 
third, all of Los Angeles; and San Fran- 
ciscan Jim Forman, fourth. The Los An- 
geles delegation also included Andy An- 
dreason, Doug Bisch, Bill Philbrook, 
Norm Wiener and Ted Wright. San 
Franciscans included Jack Allen, Alex 
Anderson, Dan Bonfigli, Cecil Carrier, 
Joe Cleary, Tom Collard, Ed Diffen- 
dorfer, Dick Evans, Amado Gonzalez, 
Taylor Lewis, Lou Macouillard, Shirl 
McCormick, Bill McDonald, Don Mc- 
Gee, George McLean, Bruce McNear, 
Chet Patterson, Jack Rattle, Frank Rin- 


na, Jim Ruttencutter, Ted Torosian and 
George Zacharie...Visual Ad, adver- 
tising and design studio, has moved to 
1140 S. Crenshaw Blvd., WEbster 6-5278. 
Principals are Bert Angelus and John 
Vidnic. Curt Dean, head of the produc- 
tion dept., was formerly PM at Arden 
Farms and Zephyr Mfg. Co. 


LA Police Building 
mural in new film 


Artist Joseph Young is shown creating 
his Los Angeles Police Building mosaic 
mural in a new 16mm film in color. Film 
has original music, narration by Richard 
Widmark. The World of Mosaic, the 
film for which Young also served as re- 
search consultant, is available to schools 
and organizations. The artist will parti- 
cipate in lectures and seminars in con- 
junction with the showing of the film. 
Arrangements may be made by contact- 
ing Joseph Young directly at 8426 Mel- 
rose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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the commercial ID, 
(station IDentification) 


8 seconds to sell 


TV - FILM 
ROUNDTABLE 


The FCC and NARTB code of TV 
ethics requires stations to identify them- 
selves regularly. This gives advertisers 
a unique time slot—the 10 second film 
or live ID suitable for both product and 
station together. 

The 10 seconds are usually divided 
into 8 seconds for product and 2 for 
call letters which are most often seen 
top right of the frame. 

A recent experiment revealed that 
few IDs are retained by the TV viewer. 
Even as part of a prolonged campaign 
the ID flashes on and off too quickly to 
register with lasting effect. Those IDs 
that are remembered combine familiar- 
ity, rhythm, movement, and surprise as 
important elements for retention. 

The experiment involved a group of 
average TV viewers. During three hours 
of evening TV viewing not less than 
8 IDs were projected. Of the 8 only 1 
was remembered the following day:— 
Schaefer beer. Further questioning 
brought out some simple facts: 

1. All viewers were acquainted with 
the product as a main sponsor of the 
Dodger baseball games. (Even those 
who were Yankee and Giant fans knew 
that Schaefer beer sponsored the 
Dodgers). This familiarity with product 
stemmed from an association with a 
pleasurable activity:—watching baseball. 
None of the other seven products could 
make such claim. 

2. Each viewer could hum, whistle 
or recognize without effort the melodic 
ditty as the Schaefer beer song. “Get 
Schaefer—it’s real beer.” had attached 
itself to the ears as well as to the eyes 
of each viewer. The musical rhythm was 
missing in the other seven. Though 
Savarin’s “It’s coffee-er coffee” was rec- 
ognized by all as a familiar slogan, no 
one remembered that Savarin (the prod- 
uct) appeared the previous evening. 
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3. Each viewer remembered that a 
musical instrument was turned into the 
familiar Schaefer beer glass. This optical 
device was retained in the viewer’s mind 
for 24 hours, in spite of the 40 frames 
it takes to achieve the transformation 
from musical instrument to beer glass; 
just 8 frames short of 2 seconds. Such 
visual movement was lacking in all the 
other 7 spots. Kool cigarettes had the 
little penguin mouth “Throat hot— 
smoke Kools”. Savarin’s 3 coffee brewing 
characters faced the animation camera 
head-on and shouted their “coffee-er 
coffee” chant. My Sin had flat poster 
art—no movement. Even Piel’s Béer lost 
all of Harry’s and Bert’s charm by be- 
ing static grey pastel art. The other 3 
products used quick zooms to logotypes 
for identification. Only Schaefer’s beer 
exploited movement to catch the eye. 

4. Each viewer expressed secret en- 
joyment at anticipating the musical style 
of the Schaefer IDs. The fact that with 
each screening the same basic spot 
changed, musically, from calypso to 
boogie-woogie, from Teddy Wilson jazz 
to hillbilly, created just the right 
amount of curiosity for the viewer. As 
one viewer said, ““Though cut out of the 
same mold, the little Schaefer commer- 
cial is always different. You never know 
what to expect and maybe that’s why 
you remember it.” 

Familiarity, rhythm, movement, and 
surprise. These four elements combined 
to strengthen the retention powers of 
average unsuspecting viewers. 

Just how all this was planned in ad- 
vance by the BBD&O creative staff and 
by the film producers is subject for an- 
other ROUNDTABLE. It is worth noting, 
however, that the contracted producers 
were extremely well versed in music as 
well as in the art of commercial motion 
pictures. * 
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yur Transter Papers 
for every tracing need 

Artists no longer have to make their own 
transfer sheets—Saral is not like any other 
carbon paper—it will not retard ink or 
wash and erases like pencil. 
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Buy Soral in 12 ft. rolls at $3.50 
or 1 sheet of each color for $1.00 
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the case of 
photographer vs. magazine 
Alteration & Extended 


Use of Photograph 


report of the Joint Ethics Committee 


Problem: Part of a photograph made for 
a double-spread magazine illustration 
was altered and used on the cover of 
the magazine as well. In compensation 
for this extended use, the magazine of- 
fered an additional $200.00. The photo- 
grapher refused the $200.00 as arbitrary 
and inadequate and demanded $1000.00. 
A unique feature of this dispute was 
that it was presented to the Committee 
as a formal submission to arbitration. 


Complainant: Citing paragraphs 11 and 5 
of the Code of Fair Practice, the photo- 
grapher claimed re-use of a part of his 
photograph was not authorized by him, 
indeed had never been discussed. He 
also contended that the alteration of the 
part so used was so extensive as to con- 
stitute mutilation. 


The magazine: Contended such re-use of 
interior art was their established prac- 
tice, and that the photographer had 


been so informed; that $200.00 was their- 


usual compensation for such re-use. 
Since this fee was rejected, the maga- 
zine opened the original bill to question, 
holding that many charges were exces- 
sive, and that the work was of sub- 
standard quality. Rebutting charge of 
‘mutilation’, magazine contended that 
much of retouching was necessitated 
by the alleged poor quality, that other 
alteration was made necessary by the 
purpose of the cover. 


The decision: of the panel was made more 
difficult by the diametrical opposition 
of testimony on several points of fact. 
Rejecting as irrelevant the minor points 
at issue (the fact of the re-use itself 
weakened the charge of incompetence, 
for example) the panel agreed that the 
extent of alteration and retouching did 
constitute a violation of paragraph 5 
of the Code, and that the $200.00 take- 
it-or-leave-it fee for the cover did not 
constitute “adequate additional remun- 
eration” as contemplated in paragraph 
11. On the other hand it was felt that 
the $1000.00 demanded by the photo- 
grapher was excessive. Magazine was 
directed to pay original bill in its en- 
tirety, and to pay an additional $400.00 
for the extended use at issue. * 
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NEW YORK 36.N Y 
CIRCLE 85-6600 








astest 


COPY-FITTER EVER! 


That's what thousands say 
about the famous 

Haberule Visual Copy-Caster! 
Artists, ad men, printers, editors, 
students swear by it. Never 
ohsolete. Money back guarantee. 
Al art supply stores or direct. 
Haberule Visual Copy-Caster 
with plastic type gauge, $7.50 


HABERULE 


BOX AD-245 + WILTON +» CONN. 














New York’s most complete 
SLIDE 
PREPARATION 
SERVICE 


SAME DAY 
SERVICE 


on all types of 
35mm Lantern or 
Vugraph slides 
.. including COLOR! 








ADMASTER has the ‘know-how’ and 
facilities to handle all your slide prepara- 
tion work quickly, accurately, dependably. 
In color or black and white...one-of-a-kind 
or large runs... Admaster is the top resource 
of art directors and production men. An 
Admaster technical representative will 
gladly advise you on preparation of art. 


ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET 
containing price lists, ideas and 
how-to-do-it information on the 
more than 200 photostatic, pho- 
tographic and slide services 
available at Admaster. 


a, 


7. We boo €- N11) oD aed oD Bo bE Oo ton 
1168 6th Ave N. Y. e JUdson 2-1396 


NEW IMPROVED 


» CHOICE OF 3 FIXATIVES 
ACROLITE CRYSTAL CLEAR #100 


**Mild Odored"’ for permanent protection of 
artwork, layouts, etc. Stays clear forever. (Out- 
performs them all!) 6, 12, or 16 oz. cans. 


; ACROLITE MATTE FIXATIVE #500 

| A real matte fixative ‘‘you can work over’ for 
pastel charcoal and pencil. Won't alter tones 
or paper texture. (In a class by itselfl) 6, 12, 
or 16 oz. cans. 

ACROLITE PEPPERMINT SPRAY #800 

It's delicately scented to please! Protects art- 
work for reproduction without ‘‘glare back'’ 
into camera lens. Insures sharper plates. 
(Nothing else like it!) 12 oz. cans only. 


also sold in 15 touch-up colors 
and varnishes too! 


3 AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 
send for FREE literature today. 


ACROLITE PRODUCTS, INC., West Orange, N. J. 
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ART DIRECTION 


for your advertising. 


It gets results. 


New York: Ralph Tanner Jr. 


Plaza 9-7722 
43 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17 
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THE LINE 
MOST IN DEMAND 
BY PROFESSIONALS 
AND AMATEURS 
ALIKE... 


Famous 
for bigh quality 


since 1868 illustration boards 


drawing bristols 
mounting boards 
show card boards 
mat boards 


At all art suppliers 
in most popular sizes. 





CHARLES T. BAINSRIDGE'S SONS 
12-26 Cumberland Street °* Srocklyn 5, N. Y. 





















we cover 
the country 
with 


X 
THE QUALITY COLOR 
SERVICE TO THE 
TRADE FOR 






Kodak Dye Transter 
Kodak Type C 
Color Prints Anscochrome Printon 
Kodak Flexichrome 
Kodak 3-Color Short Run Litho 
Color Transparencies 
Display Transparencies 
Duplicate Transparencies 
Color Separations for Graphic Arts 


Custom Color Film Processing 


COLOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Sofia Building 610 S. Armenia Ave. 
PLANTS: 43 W. 61st Street, Tampa 9, Florida 
* New York 23, N.Y. Phone: 7-5358 
JUdson 2-4355 

















r 
. COLOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA ! 
; Sofia Building, 43 W. Sist Street - 
s New York 23, N.Y. ’ 
| Send me your new, free 32-page Technical ! 
4 'nformation and Price Catalogue. : 
| Name : 
' Firm, : 
: Position ' 
} Address ' 
1 City State ; 
Leeccccccccccccceasecceesoood 








Ralph Marks Color ofete. 
© Dye Transfer 


© Type C 
© Colorstats 


Photographers — we'd like to show 
you the simply bee-vtiful results 
we're getting on Kodak's Type C 
paper! 

EL 5-6740 








344 East 49 








VISUAL ARTS 


245 £. 23 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y., MU 3-8397 
VETERANS, DAY & EVENING, CATALOG D 





trade talk 


ART DIRECTORS BOSTON: Sackel 


Company has 
named Thomas F. Healy AD. He was for- 
merly vp of a New Hampshire agency... 
CHICAGO: Lowell Sherman upped from art 
staffer to AD at Edelstein-Nelson advertising 
John H. Willmarth, executive vp and AD at 
the Earle Ludgin agency, discussed The Crea- 
tive Man in Advertising, before a Bishop 
O'Hara Lecture Series audience at Notre 
Dame .. . CLEVELAND: Art Merkle, formerly 
with FS&R and Pitt, now at Duffy, McClure 
and Wilder . . . DETROIT: Robert D. Adams. 
who joined Stone and Simons as AD in 1956, 
has been elected secretary and a director 
at the agency .. . LOS ANGELES: James Buck 
now AD at Goodman Advertising, from 
Cinema Arts and Graphic Arts Designers .. . 
Actual in-the-field experience took AD Joe 
Franz and other staffers of Stromberger, 
LaVene, McKenzie on logging expedition for 
client McCulloch Motors Corp., who make 
chain saws . . . MILWAUKEE: Walt Praefke 
upped from staffer to AD at Mathisson and 
Associates . . . NEW YORK: Jack Gilbert 
Associates’ AD Kurt Haiman married to Joan 
Marlene Goldman .. . Burke Dowling Adams 
has appointed Robert F. Desmond AD. He 
came from William Estes Agency . . . Also at 
BDA, Cle Kinney, formerly of D’Arcy adver- 
tising . . . Michael Kiss, from Maury, Lee & 
Marshall to Ralf Shockey and Associates... 
Sigrid Albers to Ovesey & Straus as fashion 
AD. She was associate AD at Woman's Day 
... Paris and Peart’s new post of administra- 
tive AD being filled by Robert Reéd, formerly 
associates AD . . . George Mecir from Saks 
Fifth Ave. to Johnstone, Inc. .. . Maury Owen 
now at Saks, AD in advertising, from Norman, 
Craig & Kummel . . . Dimitri Petrov. upped 
from AD to advertising vp in charge of all 
creative services at Johnstone . . . William 
Bowman left J. Walter Thompson for Gore- 
Serwer . . . Bernard Yellon now vp and crea- 
tive director at Littman Co. From Michael 
Newmark, where he was AD ... PASADENA: 
Leslie Baird opened Advertising and Editorial 
Workshop at 960 Mesa Verde Road. Formerly 
with Cannon Electric Co. where he was cata- 
log director then advertising and promotion 
mgr. ... PEORIA: At Ross Advertising—Robert 
L. Flink, a partner in the firm, now acct. exec. 
—from AD... William C. Harkins, formerly 
asst. AD, now full AD .. . Ken Westerdale. 
formerly with a Peoria art studio, now asst. 
AD ... PITTSBURGH: James G. Wescott 
named AD at Bond & Starr. He’s from The 
Westinghouse Engineer, where he was AD 
. . . RICHMOND: Maxie D. Mason, a charter 
member of the Art Directors’ Club of Rich. 
mond and ad mgr. of the Huntington, W. Va. 
Furniture Co., named to the art staff of Cabell 
Eanes ... SAN FRANCISCO: Paul W. Turley 
now exec AD at Boland Associates ... Was 





AD for the company’s Honolulu branch... 
Alan Lefkort at Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, from 
Cleveland and McCann-Erickson. 


ART & DESIGN ATLANTA: Timothy 
Galfas acted as MC 


at the annual Advertising Club Conference... 
Marshall Lane, Thurman DuVall. Wendell 
Jackson acted as art dept. of a pretend agency 
envolving campaign for dog food... Joe Perrin 
won Atlania Paper Co.'s competition, Painting 
of the Year .. . Tom Cooper of Southern Photo 
Processing presented a film and tips on prepa- 
ration of artwork for club members . . . ADs 
also saw slide presentation on Modern Art 
Influences in Painting Design . . . ATLANTIC 
CITY: Joseph Pavone painted mural back- 
ground for psychiatric exhibit at the New 
Jersey's Medical Society's convention on 
theme of Psychiatric Facilities in General 
Hospitals . . . Kennedy-Ceglia planned suit- 
able exhibit which would be portable for 
showing throughout the state . .. BALTIMORE’ 
Milton EK. Enauff and Don L. Simpson formed 
a new advertising art studio at 6 E. Mulberry 
St. Name is Tower Studios. Phone is SAra- 
toga 7-3056 . . . Alexander B. Griswold’s col- 
lection of Siamese art open to the public at 
his home, Breezewood, near Monkton, through 
October ... BROOKLYN: Charles M. Robertson. 
professor of art teacher education at Pratt 
Institute's art school and chairman of the Art- 
in-Opera Project for the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, was elected vice president of the 
National Art Education Assn. . . . CHICAGO: 
Raymond L. Martin, instructor at the Institute 
of Design at Illinois Institute of Technology, 
won a Fulbright scholarship for study in 
France. He’s to study graphic arts at Atelier 17 
. . . Paul Pinson now at Wrigley Bldg., 410 
N. Michigan . . . CLEVELAND: American 
Greetings Corp., 1300 W. 78th St., looking for 
June grads who have “imagination, creativity, 
and organizational abilities.” Resumes and 
inquiries to Robert Hawthorne, director of art 
iraining . .. LOS ANGELES: Pomona Tile Mfg. 
Co. has five designers under contract for its 
new Distinguished Designer Series of decora- 
tive wall tiles. They are Saul Bass, Paul 
Laszlo, Dorothy Liebes, Paul McCobb, and 
Millard Sheets .. . A tile a month will be 
introduced, beginning this month . . . MEL- 
ROSE, MASS.: Jay B. Campbell now free 
lancing from his studio at 68 W. Wyoming 
Ave., cartoons, illustrations and layout. Was 
with Cory Snow of Boston . . . MEMPHIS: 
James Austin, artist with Bailey and Huckaba 
and associate member of the Memphis AD 
club, leaving the field to study medicine .. . 
Bailey & Huckaba moved to Third and Madi- 
son, to larger offices . .. NEWARK: The M. P. 
Goodkin Co. now at 24 Beach St., Newark 2 
. . . New phones are Mitchell 2-4486-7 ... 
NEW YORK: Doris Mack, comptroller at Alex 
ander Chaite Studios, married to Dr. Harold 
Daniels . . . Studio One art. service changed 
its name to Richee Studio . . . Directed by 
Richee Richman, at 34] Lexington . . . Type 
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How to help 
a young artist get ahead 


Albert Dorne 


The next time a “young hopeful” 
asks your advice about 

a job or a raise... 

tell him to mail this coupon. 





THE FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS of Westport, Conn., have 
helped many a young artist forge ahead. As you know, this 
is the.school run by America’s 12 Most Famous Artists. 

So why not tell the next young artist who comes in and 
asks for advice to mail the coupon below. Ji will help him 


get ahead faster. 


Norman Rockwell 
Jon Whitcomb 
Stevan Dohanos 
Harold Von Schmidt 
Peter Helck 
Fred Ludekens 
Al Parker 
Ben Stahl 
Robert Fawcett 
Austin Briggs 
Dong Kingman 
Albert Dorne 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS | 
Studio 252, Westport, Conn. 

Send me, without obligation, information about 
the courses you offer. | 


Mr. 
Ol 


Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 


! 
| 
Address | 
! 





Zone State 


— ee ee 








pan not actual size 


YOU can afford 
that little 

extra IMPORTED 
quality ! 


ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLORS 


A wide selection 
of transparent water 
colors of 
unsurpassed 
quality. Classified 
as to degrees of 
permanence, 
and available in tubes, 
pans and cakes. 


902 BROADWAY, 


“. VY. 100, WN. ¥ 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Nativity” by Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc., Waukesha, Wis 
SHIVA 
CONTEMPORARY 


WATERCOLORS... 


unexcelled color 
transparency 
brilliance 


permanence 


expect no /ess from watercolors by Shiva 





52 colors that have no equal 


artist’s colors 


433 West Goethe St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


SHIV 














Directors Club awarded $50 to Philip Gips. 
design student at the Cooper Union art school 
. . . Bob Gill, who was to go to Europe for 
lengthy vacation, now in Hollywood doing 
titles for 20th Century Fox. For vacation, after 
that chore, hell go to the Orient. . . J. J. Her- 
man, now at 156 E. 39 St., where he has the 
top floor studio . . . Last month’s Pageant 
magazine article on art museums, highlights 
the work of the Modern . . . Donald Deskey 
Associates opened an office in Copenhagen, 
in association with the firm of Sigvard Berna- 
dotte and Acton Bjorn . . . Count Bernadotte. 
noted Danish industrial designer, was guest 
of honor at cocktail party held in New York 
to announce Deskey’s new branch .. . Holiday 
Magazine's International Art Exhibition, fea- 
turing art from 40 countries, now touring the 
country .. . August Mosca, assistant AD at 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun adver- 
tising promotion art dept., held one-man show 
at Harry Salpeter Gallery during June. His 
exhibit program was designed by Nat Super. 
AD of Mosca’s department... Glasner Art 
Supply Co., 48 W. 48, has a dealership for 
Morlex Overlay Film .. . Rene Shapshak 
created a piece of sculpture the National 
Industrial Advertisers Assn. is using for a 
new ad award—the BestSeller . . . George 
Samerjan is president and director of a new 
corporation, Edigraph, which will design, 
create and produce magazines .. . Informa- 
tion from 80 W. 40th . . . Design Performance 


Laboratories, 101 Park Ave., has new psycho- 
logical testing service for consumer products 
and packaging . . . Sydney Biddle. monitor of 
the Morris Kantor class at the Art Students 
League, was awarded the $2500 McDowell 
Traveling Scholarship. He leaves for Italy 
to study a year .. . Luba Tavor, package 
designer to the cosmetic trade, forecasts 
surrealistic and abstract motifs will be used 
by certain houses, thus opening new avenues 
in packaging surface design .. . Frank O’Hara 
of the Modern Museum's International Pro- 
gram, directed the U. S. representation at 
Fourth International Art Exhibition of Japan 

. Advertising Research Foundation has 
established a motivation research library at 
headquarters, 3 E. 54 St. . . . Mademoiselle 
Magazine’s college art contest awards have 
been made to Judith Lerner of Alfred Univer- 
sity and Peggy Smith of the art school at the 
Society of Arts and Crafts in Detroit. They 
divide $1000 . . . The Advertising Center 
opened June 3 at 285 Madison Ave... . It's 
to be a year-round exhibition center for the 
tools and media of advertising . . . King Rich. 
AD of Albert Frank-Guenther Law, and Bart 
Mig. Co. developed a “new art form” for dis- 
play at the Design Engineering show at the 
Coliseum, copper wire shaped into forms, 
the wire then gold or nickel plated by Bart, 
the whole set into a plaster of paris base... 
Museum of Modern Art ups admission: 75¢ 
for adults, 25¢ for children, dues to $18 for 


local members, $15 for nonresidents . . . Artists 
Guild of New York has elected board mem- 
bers Harry Fiske, Walter Smith-Bissell, Nina 
Albright, Clifford Glynn and Steven Vegh. Jr. 
... Dr. H. A. Witkin. director of the psychology 
laboratory at the State University of the New 
York College: of Medicine, won the Package 
Research ‘57 Award prsented by Lippincott & 
Margulies . . . Norman Kramer Associates 
to 347 Fifth Ave ... Fred J. Brauer. ad and 
industrial designers, to 245 E. 60 St... . The 
AIGA Institute Medal was presented to 
Mehemed Fehmy Agha. consulting AD and 
former president of AIGA, by Ilka Chase at 
AIGA's 43rd annual meeting . . . Harold 
Weston, of the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors; Dr. Oscar James Campbell, 
administrator of Columbia University’s Arts 
Center program; sculptor Theodore J. Roszak 
and architect William Lescaze were among 
those who appeared at Senate committee 
hearing held here. They urged passage of 
legislation to set up a National Advisory 
Council on the Arts . . . Jack and Bill Hagstrom 
opened an AD service at 16 E. 52 St., EL 
5-6385 . . . PITTSBURGH: Peter Muller-Munk 
Associates, industrial design firm, named 
Anton Parisson a partner, and Howard A. 
Anderson, Donald J. Behnk and Roger I. 
Protas were named associates ... Peter 
Muller-Munk will represent America in inter 
national jury judging industrial products by 
the Benelux countries in the Signe d’Or com- 





get to know 





Carl Ramirez, design A versatile graphic 
L with a special tal- 

ent for three-dimensional 

creations. Designed the 

Herman Miller Catalog and 











numerous children’s books. 


Tony De Persico, design A former agency art director 
with wide experience in design of pro- 
motional material for such leading ac- 
counts as Pittsburgh Plate Glass, U.S. 
Steel and Gulf Oil. 
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petition . . . POMPANO BEACH, FLA.: Lucy 
Wright Art Studio leaving New York for 3801 
N. Federal Highway here . . . WALTHAM, 
MASS.: Brandeis University, who held one of 
the largest art shows ever displayed on a 
college campus, awarded an honorary degree 
to painter Max Weber . . . One-man shows 
were presented by Jimmy Ernst (son of painter 
Max Ernst) and Stuart Davis, Brandeis Crea- 
tive Arts Award winners, and David Holle- 
man and George Grosz . . . YONKERS: Carol 
Abbott, a former WAC during the Korean 
War and a three-year scholarship student at 
the New York-Phoenix School of Design, won 
$100 in a prize contest sponsored by the Old 
Crow Historical Bureau .. . 


PHOTOGRAPHY The photographing 


of China's art treas- 
ures, which appeared as special section in 
recent issue of Time, has interesting story: 
Robert Crandall shot them in Formosa (where 
they were hidden in caves in the back coun- 
try on 8x10 Ektachrome transparencies. He 
took them back to his Robert Crandall Asso- 
ciates laboratories for color corrections, using 
notes he made on location. The transparencies 
were then sent to Chicago's R. R. Donnelley 
who made 4-color proofs which were sent to 
Formosa for final color okay. Time is letter- 
press printed, but this special section was 
printed by Donnelley by offset from Printing 
Development Inc.’s Lithure hard-metal plates 


. . . Joe Clark, of H.B.S.S. Photography Studio 
in Detroit, held show of his “Impros” at 
Garelick’s Gallery which has always limited 
its shows to paintings and other fine arts... 
Impros are Clark's photographic enlargements 
with only intensified blacks and whites, no 
middle tones, and little detail. They're im- 
pressionist reproductions since they convey 
impressions rather than expressions of detail 
.. . Junebug Clark. who is 8, addressed over 
400 photogs at the University of Missouri, at 
Famous People Day. He flew down and back 
by himself. Now he has speaking dates in 
October in Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Ore. . . . Bernice Clark's 
pictures on the Detroit Institute of Arts Art 
Workshops are being used by U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency . . . Cleveland Society of Profes- 
sional Photographers has elected Howard 
Newmarker of Howard Studio president .. . 
King Photography of Cleveland repped in 
Pittsburgh area by Portfolio, Cleveland art 
and design studio. 21 large color transparen- 
cies depicting Ten Buildings in America’s 
Future, photographed by W. Eugene Smith, 
highlight the centennial exhibit of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects at the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington. On display 
through July 15, then travels . . . Dr. Louis K. 
Eilers. vp and asst. general manager of 
Eastman Kodak Co., was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science by Black- 
burn College, Carlinville, Ill. Dr. Eilers is a 


member and former president of the Rochester 
technical section, Photographic Society of 
America, and a PSA associate fellow . . . 
Pavelle Laboratories changed its name to 
Pictorial Laboratories, Inc. Continue at 16 E. 
42 St., New York . . . Dr. Cyril J. Staud, East- 
man Kodak vp in charge of research, was 
awarded an honorary’s master’s degree, high- 
est honor of the Photographers’ Association 
of America . . . He is a fellow of PSA... 
George T. Eaton has been appointed assistant 
head of the applied photography division at 
Kodak Research Laboratories . .. He had been 
head of the photographic chemistry dept. . . . 
New name of Beattie-Watts Studio Inc. is 
Richard Beattie Associates, Inc. Same address 
and phone: 2 W. 46, New York, CO 5-4842... 
International Color Corp. establishing a large 
new color center on Route 1, north of Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Until building completed, the 
corporation will carry on at Rt. 303, West 
Nyack, N. Y. A branch office is at 274 Madi- 
son Ave., New York . . . Ferenz Fedor’s color 
photograph of Leo Leonard, Jr.’s two daughters 
won the Grand Prize of the Show at Con- 
necticut Professional Photographers Assn... . 
Sickles Photo Reporting Service now at 193 
Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, N. J.... 
Minnesota Mining and Mig. Co. offering free 
a 4-color lithographed wildlife scene photo- 
graphed by naturalist and wildlife photogra- 
pher Les Blacklock. MMM offering the litho- 
graph to show quality in color and detail 
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0UP'’n SANDWICH h DESSERT 


incorporated 


NEW YORK 
485 lexington ave. 
oxford 7-6650 


PHILADELPHIA 
2009 chestnut st. 
locust 7-7600 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


John Murphy, design Award winner and 
veteran agency designer 
noted for his creative ap- 
proach to direct mail design. 


ering Recognized as one of New York’s 
ng lettering artists. Teacher of lettering 
‘School of Visual Arts. 


920 shipley st. 
olympia 8-5139 
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¢ doilen, mobis 


16 west 45 street, new york 18, n.y. 
photo retouching and advertising art 


leonard forray 


PRESIDENT 






mu 7-4150 



















Kurt H. Volk, inc. 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
228 East 45th Street 
New York 17,N. Y. 















COLOR RETOUCHING 


FLEXICHROMES 


GEORGE E. WILDNER 
















COLOR SLIDE 
DUPLICATES 


35mm _- STEREO 







obtainable from 3M-brand presensitized grain- 
less offset plates. From 3M, Dept. M7-180, 
900 Bush St., St. Paul, Minn... . 


DEATHS Marshail Gorton. vice president 

of Photography Place, suddenly 
in Detroit, Mich. . . . John A. Norling, 61, a 
pioneer in the developnient of the 3D motion 
picture, of a heart attack. He was engaged 
in film production with Loucks & Norling 
Studios, New York . . . Bruce Rogers, type 
expert noted for book designs, a few days 
after celebrating his 87th birthday. He had 
completed work on “Lyf of St. Georg,” which 
was to be the first book of his own publishing 
firm, October House. His designs are now 
classics in the field . . . Penrhyn Stanlaws, 80, 
was burned to death in a fire set off acci- 
dentally in his Los Angeles studio. A portrait 
painter, he was the creator of the Stanlaws 
Girl of 50 years ago. At one time he was also 
an Hollywood movie director . . . Rebert Law- 
son, 64, of a heart attack in his Weston, Conn 
home. He was a prize winning author and 
illustrator of children’s books. Known espe- 
cially for his ijlustrations for Ferdinand the 
Bull . . . Arthur M. Hind, 76, art expert who 
was noted for his knowledge of engraving 
and history, in England. He was keeper of 
prints and drawings at the British Museum 
until his retirement in 1945. 


AGENCIES The Rumrill Company, Inc., 

formerly Charles L. Rumrill & 
Co., Inc., now at 1895 Mt. Hope Ave., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. HIllside 5-4940 . . . McCann-Erickson 
doing campaign for Oasis, new menthol 
cigaret manufactured by Liggett & Myers. 
The new product selling in New York, Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis. Campaign to empha- 
size “menthol mist, pure white filter and 
flavor-tight box” .. . Elizabeth Arden ap- 
pointed new agency (which is a new agency) 
Goehring. Pennoyer. 23 E. 39 St. They'll do 
all women’s products ads in newspapers, 
magazines, tv-radio. Newspaper campaign to 
be increased across the country» Agency is 
partnership between Sara Pennoyer (Gunther 
Jaeckel acct. exec, formerly sales promotion 
head of Saks Fifth Ave., and formerly vp of 
Bonwit Teller) and Jack Goehring, who headed 
his own agency .. . Reed Warren Advertising 
of Philadelphia, moved to 1516 Summer St. in 
that city... 


TV-FILMS George Oliva, Jr. and Miliard 


M: Horace, are new heads of 
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HAMILTON COLOR 
127 N. 2nd St., Hamilton, O. 











NEED A FREELANCE 


COPYWRITER? 
CALL TASHNER! 


Clients throughout U.S.A. and Canada! 
MARTIN TASHNER * 34 PARK ROW 
N. ¥. 38, N.Y. © COrtlandt 7-0369 












G 1 Pictures Corp., a new motion picture 
and slide film organization in Cleveland. 
Oliva was tv-radio copy director and asso- 
ciate director of films for Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
Horace was vp at Productions-on-Film .. . 
Playhouse Pictures of Hollywood set new 
production record with 78 different commer- 
cials for seven agencies completed in four 
months . . . General Films, Inc., of Princeton, 
N. J. entering the business and industrial film 
field as part of its expansion program... 


(continued on page 87) 
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SAVE TIME WITH 
THE RIGHT PRINT 


TECH PHOTO LABS. 


14 EAST 39th ST.. N_Y.C. > MU-3-5052 








Specializing in 
Lettering and 
Design @ Serving 
clients in N. Y. 
and New Jersey 
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DUPLICATES, ASSEMBLIES 


mildred medina 


8 EAST 48 STREET © MURRAY HILL 8-0270 











LET GEORGE DO IT! 


THROUGH THE YEARS we've saved busy ADs 
hundreds of hours of costly interviewing 
time. How? ——_  ! referring only quali- 
fied STAFF AND FREE LANCE ARTISTS—from 
trainees to top-flight designers. The next time 

uire an addition to your staff, call 
GEORGE SHERMAN at the CAVALIER PER- 
SONNEL AGENCY — the agency that has suc- 
cessfully placed hundreds of artists. 


ERyant 9-4646 









Cliches... 


and 


what 


they 


hide 


Oh those worn out words, and titles, 
and phrases, and excuses,. Advertising— 
as with any business, has its share, and 
some two dozen of the worn-thinnest 
have been x-rayed by the folks who put 
together the newsletter for Rochester's 
Charles L. Rumrill & Co. The cliches, 
and Rumrill’s translations follow: 


1. It is in process: So wrapped up in 
red tape that the situation is almost 
hopeless. 

. We will look into it: By the time 
the wheel makes a full turn, we 
assume you have forgotten about 
it, too. 

. A program: Any assignment that 
can’t be completed by one tele- 
phone call. 

. Expedite: To confound confusion 
with commotion. 

. Channels: The trail left by inter- 
office memos. 

. Co-ordinator: The guy who has a 
desk between two expediters. 

- Consultant: Any ordinary guy more 
than 50 miles from home. 

. To activate: To make carbons and 
add more names to the memo. 

. Under active consideration: We are 
looking into the files for it. 

. A meeting: A mass mulling by mas- 
ter minds. 

- A conference: A place where con- 
versation is substituted for the 
dreariness of labor and loneliness 
of thought. 

- To negotiate: To seek a meeting of 
minds without a knocking together 
of heads. 


. Re-orientation: Getting used to 
working again. 

. Reliable source: The guy you just 
met. 

. Informed source: The guy who told 
the guy you just met. 

. Unimpeachable source: The guy 
who started the rumor originally. 

. Clarification: To fill in the back- 
ground with so many details that 
the foreground goes underground. 

. We are making a survey: We need 
more time to think of an answer. 

. Note and initial: Let’s spread the 
responsibility for this. 

. See me, or Let’s discuss it: Come 
down to my office, I’m lonesome. 

. Let’s get together on this: I’m as- 
suming you're as confused as I am. 

. Give me the benefit cf your present 
thinking: We will listen to what you 
have to say as long as it doesn’t in- 
terfere with what we've already de- 
cided to do. 

. To give someone the picture: A 
long, confused, inaccurate statement 
to a newcomer. 

. Will advise you in due course: If 
we figure out, we'll let you know. @ 








letters 


(continued from page 22) 


that since November 1955, when you 
published the first announcement of 
my retouching with chemicals, I have 
been swamped with hundreds of re- 
quests for chemicals and information 
about the chemical process. Without 
Art Direction and your efforts in .my 
behalf, I probably never would have 
been aware of the widespread interest 
in this process. Phone calls along with 
letters from retouchers, photographers, 
nationally known corporations, and 
leading industries from coast to coast, 
and Canada, have been pouring in— 
and they are still coming! 

At least ten years of constant research 
and experimentation plus the avalanche 
of requests and inquiries which began 


an even more intensive program of mak- 
ing the chemicals, and also the chemical 
process I have used successfully for years, 
available for professional use. Result:— 
In the very near future, Lytinol will be 
on the market. 

Lytinol is unique in these respects:— 
no fixer needed; does not stain or de- 
stroy the image; retains complete photo- 
graphic quality of the print; is com- 
pletely controllable; reduces from the 
densest blacks to the lightest grays— 
even to white; creates greater natural 
luminosity; makes for better reproduc- 
tion; practically eliminates the airbrush; 
has excellent keeping qualities. 

Recommended directions for use will 
be enclosed in each kit. Depending up- 
on the demand, a special kit may be 
made up to include mixing cyclinders, 
droppers, etc., at a slightly higher price. 
This is a professional product and it is 
not intended for use by amateurs. 

A course of study will be available 
only to professionals who are interested 
in obtaining a broader scope of skill 
and knowledge in handling this medium. 
By appointment only, instruction will 
be strictly private, individual, and under 
my personal supervision. Aside from the 
actual use of the chemicals, such details 
as equipment, set-up, procedures, tech- 
niques, etc., will be explained and 
demonstrated. 

Of course, research and experimenta- 
tion will continue in the interests of 
those who always seek a better way to 
do a better job. 

I cannot help but remember ART 
DIRECTION “‘way back when”. Con- 
gratulations to all of you for a wonder- 
ful job well done, and best wishes for 
your continued success. 


Jorge D. Mills 
(CHEMIGRAPHIC STUDIOS) 
101 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


a breath of fresh air... 


... Art Direction comes to me in Lon- 
don like a breath of fresh air from the 
West; and I find the whole of it abso- 
lutely absorbing, especially the manner 
in which New York photographers ad- 
vertise. 

Michael Cargill Scott, 

photography, London 








in October of 1955, spurred me on to 
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Change of Address. Please send an address 
stencil impression from a _ recent issue. 
Address changes can be made only if we 
have your old, as well as your new address. 
Art Direction, Circulation office, 43 E. 49th 
St., NYC 17. 














bookshelf 


The bookshelf makes it easy for readers 
to buy, at list price, the best books of current interest 
to the art professional and advertising manager. 


154. Art Archives. Edited by Harry C. Coffin. 

Over 500 line illustrations of historic 
periods, events, activities, persons and places, 
all for unrestricted reproduction in adver- 
tising and publishing. An introductory page 
lists aids on how-to-use, for example, for line 
reproduction in black, in color, with overall 
screen in one color, etc. An alphabetical 
cross-reference index is included before the 
main body of spiral-bound coated paper 
pages. $10. 


155. Art Directing. Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, 
editor-in-chief. A project of the Art 
Directors Club of New York, the volume con- 
tains 13 sections on various phases of art 
directing, each section comprising several 
short articles by authorities on specific sub- 
jects. Each section was designed by a differ- 
ent AD. Agency and company executives, 
copywriters, as well as art directors are in- 
cluded in the 70 contributors. Over 400 pic- 
tures are included in the book's 240 pages. 
Of aid: a glossary of AD and advertising 
terms, a bibliography and an index. $15. 


146. 35th Annual of Advertising and Editorial 
Art and Design 1956. The Art Directors 
Club of New York show catalog has 395 pages 
(including ads and index) of handsome format 
designed by George Giusti. Cover design by 
Giusti in white, black and yellow. Many of the 
527 illustrations are in full color. Also included: 
a condensation of papers given at First Visual 
Communications Conference. $12.50. 


ART 


145. American Painting Teday. Edited by 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. A cross section of 
contemporary art, this includes 155 selections, 
four in color, by 14 museum directors. Artists 
express their philosophy —a paragraph each. 
Editor discusses experiments, developments and 
influences in contemporary art. An article on how 
professionals see their work. A series of quota- 
tions from writers on art. Lists of national art 
and artists organizations, art periodicals, sug- 
gested readings. Reference index of artists, 
galleries, museums and collectors. $8.50. 


149. Handbook of Art. 3rd 
edition. 2 volumes. A volume of pictorial 
material and a volume of typographical material, 
art in the books offered for reproduction free of 
charge or permission. The pictorial volume con- 
tains mostly Colonial and 19th century advertising 
art. Has 1790 illustrations, including 16 new plates 
of industrial and business illustrations and 336 
full-page plates of rare pictorial material. Typo- 
graphical volume has 311 full-plate pages of type 
faces, ornaments, etc. and a new collection of 
64 plates of initials, alphabets and decorative 
letters. The set, $18.50. Each volume, $10. 


147. Piet Mondrian. Michael Seuphor. Definitive 

work on the late Dutch founder of Neo- 
Plasticism, and one of the leading influences on 
modern and commercial artists. Beautifully de- 
signed, elaborately annotated, indexed, and 
with all kinds of bibliographies. Contains more 
than 600 illustrations, 34 of them tipped-in color 
plates. Writings by the painter included. $17.50. 


153. The Artist's Handbeok of Materials and 

Techniques. Ralph Mayer. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Thorough discussions of all 
materials and techniques, plus an appendix of 
tables, use of formulas, etc., and bibliographies 
for painting, sculpture and printmaking. $6.75 
illustrated. $5.25 text. 


LAYOUT 


137. Layeut.-Raymond A. Ballinger. Covers all 

creative aspects of layout, discusses design 
theory. Should appeal to ADs, artists, and stu- 
dents. Author of Lettering Art in Modern Use, 
Ballinger feels that printed page is still most 
valuable means of communication. A practicing 
layout designer, he is director of the department 
of advertising design at the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art. Examples from 66 ADs and art 
editors are given, as well as numerous examples 
of the work of artists, designers, photographers. 
$12. 


126. Practical Handbeek on Double-Spreads in 

Publication Layout by Butler, Likeness and 
Kordek. Fourth in a series of handbooks on pub- 
lication layout. Illustrates and discusses prob- 
lems and techniques in double-spread layouts. 
92 pages. Paper back. $3.75. 


LETTERING, CALLIGRAPHY 
136. Lettering and Alphabets. J. Albert Cav- 


anagh. $3 clothbound. One of America's 
greatest letterers and teachers of the art de- 
signed and rendered 85 complete alphabets. 
Fundamentals of lettering are given. All hand- 
lettered alphabets may be reproduced without 
cost or permission. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


148. The Nude. Andre De Dienes. Examples of 
author-photographer's work number about 
100 b/w plates. Foreword by Norman Hall, editor 
of Photography. Preface by De Dienes explains 
method of work, philosophy. Nudes are photo- 
graphed indoors, out of doors, on the terrace, 
on sea shore. Also composite pictures. $6.95. 


PRODUCTION 


138. Type Identification Chart. A complete type 

chart, printed on a series of circular mov- 
able graphs. This chart also helps the user to 
acquire a better knowledge of actual character- 
istics of groups of type faces and of their essen- 
tial differences. $1. 


79. Commercial Art as a Business. Fred C. 
Rodewald. Handbook for artists, art buyers 
and artists’ representatives. Defines problems of 
time, written orders, breaking down a job into 
logical steps, deadlines, model and prop fees 
and other factors that are a source of friction 
between artist and buyer. Legal aspects are 
explained, financing, bookkeeping and tax mat- 
ters discussed. Markets for commercial artwork 
and tips on selling are offered. Includes the 
Code of Fair Practices of the Joint Ethics Com- 
mittee and the code of ethics of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. $2.95. 


140. The Picture Book of Symbols. Erist Lehner. 

Over 1000 symbols, designs, pictographs, 
sigils, emblems, and ideograms. All subjects. 
Paper $1.25. Cloth $3. 


150. Signatures and Trademarks. Rand Holub. 
Page commentaries by Michael Roth on 51 

pages of roughs, revisions of roughs, working 

drawings and some finished pieces. $2.75. 


151. A Dictionary of American-English Usage. 

Margaret Nicholson. Based on Fowler's 
Modern English Usage, these 671 pages define, 
list usages both literate and colloquial of words 
and phrases most likely to confuse. An aid is a list- 
ing of general articles in the book. These ‘‘gen- 
eral articles'’ are longer discussions of particular 
usages. $5. 


152. The Television Commercial. Revised and 

Enlarged Edition. Harry Wayne McMahon. 
The author, a tv commercial consultant, was vp 
in charge of tv commercial production and a 
member of the creative plans board at McCann- 
Erickson, New York. His book discusses ail phases 
of television commercials and uses examples of 
actual jobs to illustrate points. $6.50. 








ART DIRECTION 
43 E. 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


79 126 136 137 
148 149 150 151 
7/57 


Amt. Encl. $. 





Please send me, postpaid, the books corresponding to numbers circled below. 


138 140 145 146 147 
152 153 154 155 


All orders shipped postpaid. No C.O.D.'s. Add 3% sales tax with orders for 
New York City delivery. Payment must be made with order. 





Nare 
Firm. 





Addr 





Zene State 





City. 





Hf you want @ book not listed, send your order and we will try te get it fer yeu. 





what’s new 


NEW FILM TEACHES AD FUNDAMENTALS: A 
n-w slide film, with narration, shows 

‘ocedures in creating advertising. Es- 
pecially useful for those responsible for 
n:wspaper retail advertising. For ad 
managers, layout-art-production people. 
Available this fall for distribution 
trough newspapers. Film was prepared 
b Edward Engle, mgr. sales promotion 
dv., National Retail Dry Goods Assn.; 
Rerbert Greenwald, vp Amos Parrish & 
C».; Morris Rosenblum, creative ad 
mgr., Macy’s New York; Andrew Ra- 
gona, director ad production and pub- 
lication, New York Times; Charles Ed- 
wards, dean School of Retailing, New 
York University; Charles Marshall, NYU 
professor; Ruth Branigan, editor, Re- 
tail Advertising Week. 


“INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES”: A new 
Kodak booklet giving how-to of pro- 
ducing low cost films. Also complete 
data on all 16mm Kodak motion pic- 
ture film now available. The 76-page 
booklet also serves as optional addition 
to recently revised Kodak Industrial 
Handbook. Can be purchased at Kodak 
dealers, 50¢. 


ARTESIAN PALETTE: A palette that keeps 
watercolor paints moist and usable ‘for 
months is the Osler Artesian Palette. 
Developed by John Osler, longtime De- 
troit commercial artist and studio head, 
it is designed to utilize the principle of 
capillary attraction and new develop- 
ments in porous ceramics. The working 
unit is made up of paint-well trays and 
a nest of porcelain-enameled steel mix- 
ing trays, all housed in tray of thick, 
heavily ribbed, durable plastic. Avail- 
able only from Osler Products, 894 
Glengarry Circle, Birmingham, Mich., 
for $19.95, including shipping. 


CRANESCRIBER FOR T-SQUARES, CIRCLES: 
Fairgate Rule Co. of Cold Spring-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y. has a new item which 
can make a perfect 36” circle, any di- 
mension up to 36”, and may be used as 
movable T-square. Useful for elliptical 
layouts. An 18” straight-edge rule is 
nonrust, has clear, sharp lettering. 


PRINT EXHIBITION CALENDAR: All print ex- 
hibitions to be held in the United 
States through Aug. 31 are listed in the 
Print Exhibition Calendar No. 2, com- 
pled by Print Council of America. 
Available from them at 527 Madison 
Ave. Room g11, New York 22, PL 


5 3789. - 
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booknotes 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN-ENGLISH USAGE, 
based on Fowler's Modern English Usage. By 
Margaret Nicholson. Oxford. $5.00. 


An up-to-date and geared to the Ameri- 
can language version of Fowler’s classic. 
Helps use the right word in the right 
way, avoids cliches and grammatical er- 
rors, use foreign words correctly, find 
apt synonyms, understand word origins, 
histories and meanings. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, Vol. Vill, No. 3. $2.95. 


A portfolio of George Gatlin paintings 
tracing the exploits of La Salle on the 
Mississippi is featured in this issue of 
the magazine of history. The 16 full- 
color paintings have been with the 
American Museum of Natural History 
since 1912 but have never been ex- 
hibited there. 


THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL, Harry Wayne 
McMahan. Hastings House. $6.50. 


Analyzes the use and advantages of live 
vs film productions, cartoon, stop mo- 
tion, photo animation and other tech- 
niques. Comparative costs and produc- 
tion problems are featured throughout. 
Also covers jingles, station breaks, lis- 
tening and viewing habits. This is a 
revised and enlarged edition of what 
has become a standard work. 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS, Vance Packard. 
David McKay Co. $4.00. 


The story of how professional per- 
suaders use psychological techniques to 
manipulate the subconscious mind of 
the American people. The role of the 
motivational researcher in advertising 
is the essence of this readable and con- 
troversial book. If you want to find out 
why you bought the car you did, or 
drink the coffee you drink—and how 
and why others make their buying deci- 
sions. The Hidden Persuaders should 
be a real eye opener. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM, Arthur Rothstein. Am- 


photo. $5.95. 


Written for photographers and students, 
it covers news and feature photography, 
the photo sequence, the picture story, 
the picture editor, the art director, 
equipment and technique, the photo 
laboratory, ethics and the law. More 
than 200 outstanding news and feature 
pix illustrate the text. The author is 
Technical Director of the photographic 
operation of Look magazine. « 


July 1957 


319 East 44 Street =, 
New York 17, W. Y. 


Believe? 


NO, JUST ANOTHER PICTURE 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ILLUSTRATION STUDIOS INC. 


Send $2.00 for 10th Edition Catalog 
(in N.Y. C. edd 3% Seles Tax) 


646 North Michigan Ave- 
Chicago 11, Illinois 





PHOTOSTATS 


AMERICAN 
BLUEPRINT CO 


7 EAST 47° ST Plaza 1-22 

199 MADISON AVE MU.7 cis 
630 FIFTH AVE CO 5-0990 
60 EAST 56 ST Plaza 1-2240 





Your source for outstanding 
WOODCUT illustration. 
Specimen prints and 
complete information 

upon request. 


THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO, INC. / 542 S. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGE 5 








COMPLETE ART SERVICE 


ince 


1468 East 45th Street, New York City 








ready reference 


to have your firm listed call Plaza 9-7722 


ART MATERIALS 


tewis Artists Materials Inc. 
Sole distributor of Mercury Products 
158 W. 44 St., N. Y. 36 


N. Y. Central Supply Co. 
Complete stock * Prompt service * Open Sat. 
62 - 3rd Ayenve, nr. 11th St., N.Y.C. GR 3-5390 


JU 6-1090 


COLOR SERVICE 


Acorn Coler Laboratory 
Grade A Dye Transfer Prints, 2-day service. 
168 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. Cl 7-2260 


COLORSTATS 


Ralph Marks Color Labs 
low cost, full color reproductions from color 
transparencies and opaque copy. 


344 E. 49 St., N.Y. C. 17 EL 5-6740 


HISTORICAL PRINTS 


The Bettmann Archive 

Old time prints and photos, any subject. Events, 
Industries, Fashion, Decors. Ask for folder 6A. 
245 E. 57th St., N. Y. 22 PL 8-0362 


ILLUSTRATION 


Steven Vegh, Jr. 
Aeronautical & Marine (Figures Included) 
1262 Brook Ave., New York 56 LUdlow 8-1740 


PHOTO EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Prestige Personnel Agency 


Experienced and trainees—all phases 
Careful screening—no charge to employer 
130 W. 42 St., New York 36 BR 9-7725 


PHOTO SERVICES—COLOR 


Colorsemblies, Inc. 
Ektas assembled, retouched, duplicated 
112 W. 48 St., N. Y. 36 PL 7-7777 


Hamilton Color 
35 mm. & Stereo Duplicates 
127 N. 2nd St., Hamilton, Ohio 


Kurshan & Lang Color Service 

24 Hour Custom Ektachrome processing 
Duplicating & Dye Transfer Prints 
10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17 MU 7-2595 


PHOTO SERVICES—8&AW 


Modernage Photo Services 

Two Laboratories: 

319 E. 44 St. 480 Lexington Ave. 

Prints for reproduction in grey-scales to meet 

exacting requirements of all printing processes 

@ Developing and printing for magazines and 
industry 

@ Copying of artwork 

@ Commercial photography; studio available by 
hour and doy 


Call Ralph Baum LExington 2-4052 


Davis * Ganes 

Color correction/retouching—Transparencies, 
Dye Transfers, Carbros. Flexichrome coloring. 
516 Sth Ave., N. Y. 36 MUrray Hill 7-6537 


Horstmann & Riehle 
Black & White, Industrial & Flexichromes 
475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. MU 5-7258 


Max Jaikin 
Color Transparency Retouching and Assembly 
22 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19 Cl 6-8712-3 


Tulio Martin Studios 
Transparencies 
58 W. 57th St., N. ¥. 19 


Frank Van Steen 

Color Retouching. 

370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. LE 2-6515 
Donald Van Vort 

Flexichrome, Dye Transfer, Carbro and B&W 

7 E. 47 St., N. Y. C. EL 5-5354 


SALES PRESENTATIONS 
Presentation Department 
* Visual Aids * Promotional Material * Silk Screen 
4 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. LOngacre 4-4590 


Wiener Studio 
Charts * Posters * Slides * Hand Lettering 
12 East 37 St., N. Y. C. MU 6-0656 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Jaysee Display Advertising, Inc. 
Quality reproduction. Posters and displays. 
12 E. 12th St., N. ¥. 3 OR 5-7280 


Masta Displays Inc. 
20 years leadership in silk screened 
posters and displays 


230 W. 17th St., N. Y. C. CH 2-3717 


STILL LIFE 
Sidney Gold 
Renderer of merchandise, jewelry, all mediums. 
673 Fifth Ave., New York 22 TEmpleton 2-8876 


STOCK PHOTOS 
FPG (Free-Lance Photographers Guild, Inc.) 
* World's Largest File of Stock Color Photographs 
* 5 Million Black & White Photos—All Categories 
* Nationwide List of Assignment Photographers 
62 W. 45 St., NY 367 NY MU 7-0045 


Frederic Lewis 
Photographs of Everything 
36 W. 44th St., NYC 36 MU 2-7134 
Photo-library, Inc. 

For hard-to-find color & b/w stock photographs. 
149 E. 69 St., New York 27 TRafalgar 9-3999 


Reportage Photo Agency 
Photos To Fit Every Need. Color And B/W. 
15 W. 44th St., New York MuUrray Hill 7-7040 


TELEVISION SERVICES 


National Studios 
Hot Press, Slides, Telops, Animatics, Flips, etc. 
145 W. 45th St., NY 36, NY JUdson 2-1926 


TYPOGRAPHY 


The Composing Room, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 
130 W. 46 St., N. Y. JUdson 2-0100 
Typography Shops, Inc. 

All Latest Faces — Hand, Lino. 


245 — 7th Ave., N. Y. C. OR 5-7535-6-7 


fod Fz E-3-J bat zte| 


call Plaza 9-7722 


STUDIO PARTNERSHIP 


Account man with active accounts presently con- 
nected with one of New York's larger studios 
desires partnership with small or medium sized 
studio. Looking for man who wants to go places. 
Box 700, ART DIRECTION, 43 E. 49 St., New York 17. 





ALLAN KANI 


placement agency 


7 W. 46th St. Circle 7-258: 





—HIRING ARTISTS? 


coll “The Art Unit’ or 7-9100 
New York State Employment Service 
119 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N .Y. 


A specialized placement service 
for both employers and applicants in 
the field of commercial art. 


NO FEE CHARGED TO ANYONE | 














“OUR PROFESSIONAL SCREENING 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE” 











avo Uiaxaa 


TO YOUR PROMOTIONS! | 





























(continued from page 55) ANY 
7 
[I progressive and it comes very close to 
. ’ being the industrial metronome of OPENINGS ? 
For Artists Needs America. It is quick to appreciate and 7 
FAIR PRICES SINCE 18¢ reward results . . . and for the adver- 
tising man it isa very fast track indeed. 
VN NEW YORK . oe * . . 
E H&A C FRIEDRICHS CO And Detroit advertising is demanding 
: —when you are engaged in stimulating 
a man to purchase a new car you are 
asking him, in effect, to spend more 
money on a single object than he ever 
will on any other possession except his 
PHILADELPHIA home. That takes a bit of careful, well- 
HENRY H TAWS. INC thought-out doing, I can assure you, for 
a my people have been meeting that par- 
; ticular problem with noteworthy success Re Ae 
TT) OL AMIS | for twenty-five years. fie patie 
Yes, Detroit has its attractions but, as gine ‘ : rs & Re wane 
the president of a national advertising | | 4 “ta . be a . f ee" - 
agency, I could no more recommend it Ss ae 
in all fairness to a man I do not know Petes ehh: 
than I could recommend New York, or 
ee onc Toronto or Los Angeles or wherever 


AND SLICES OF QUINCE 


MARINCHLE sO M.J.&A. people serve our clients. CALL dorothy baker 


"hevowceoer ne If you have the talent, any place 


THEY DANCED BY THE 


pacienone where advertising is produced can be NASSAU Personnel Agency 
phe apna your Promised Land. For talent knows 19 W. 44th St.. N. Y.C 
CoeUBeR ANCE Ante no geographical location. Where you ‘ ree ee ee 
—— i OX 7-5535 
work best is the best place for you and 
FAIRGATE so great is the demand for talent today 
goon - that—if you have it—you will be sought 
RULES .T-SQUARES out even should you select the bottom of 
noms eel en a Colorado copper mine as your base of 
LEGIBLE NUMBERS operations. ; 
You carry your opportunity with you 


STRONG STRAIGHT EDGE RULE. - ; 
LIGHT WEIGHT sak wear) . . « located just South of your crew- 


FAIRGATE RULE CO., onus Soiiootiol 9 | cut, e 


COLD SPRING, N. Y. DEPT. S-2 
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telops, slides, flips 





correctly prepared 


trade talk E DS TA N 


(continued from page 82) studio 


* * | 
b nd 
origina Animation Inc. of Hollywood did two full color preete 


tv commercials for Charles Antell Shampoo, 
marking the first time Antell has used ani- 
mated color spot. Through Joseph Katz agency 
of Baltimore . . . Wm. J. Moore now director 
of tv operations at Benton & Bowles. Was mgr. 
of program and facilities in pricing at NBC... 
W. E. Boss now director of color tv coordina- 
tion at RCA... “Visual deception” is empha- m = 
sized by tv commercials for American Chicle’s Irvin a ite rr i i mn 
Rolaids, charged FTC. The Federal Trade 

Studio Roman FL 3-8133 Commission charged the company disparaged ” 
competing alkalizers and created the false im- 
pression that the product is endorsed by doc- CIRCLE 6-635 
tors. This marks first time FTC has named 
deception as practiced specifically visually on 
tv. Complaint noted “white coat” spot, and 
others of tests and demonstraions. Agency is 


~ adadtverlisi jv od fh? Y 
0 
Ted Bates. .. . Hal Pahmer of Pahmer & Litt- &) STUDIOS 
man, New York, was a guest lecturer at the 
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University of North Carolina recently. Spoke 
on The Preparation of Artwork for Televi- 
sion. * 
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for COMMERCIAL ART, MECHANICALS, RETOUCHING, 
AIR BRUSHING, SILHOUETTING, OPAQUING, LETTERING, 
CORRECTIONS . . . it’s SMOOTHER, WHITER, FASTER! 
TALENS & SON. INC., UNION, N. J. 





RETOUCHING 
Black & White & Color 
Archer Ames Associates 
MU 8-3240 16 E. 52 St. 
































a monthly feature 





OD ON 





The traditional routine of showing the 
cKent the art director’s layouts, getting 
them okayed, and then farming them 
out to artists to finish up seems to be 
in for reappraisal. Today, the first 
chance many clients have to look at 
their ads is in their finished form. Even 
more surprising, everyone agrees this is 
the best way in some cases, after all. 

A large soap manufacturer, fond of 
showing babies in his advertising, gets 
a crack at approving only the basic con- 
cepts of the next picture. These are 
handed to him, in writing. Then a pho- 
tographer goes right out and shoots the 
picture—not experimentally, but the real 
thing. 

One of the largest advertisers in the 
cigarette field follows the same practice 
—featuring persons of smoking age, not 
babies, of course. 

A well-known advertising executive 
insists that in his agency there are no 
such things as layouts—only ideas. One 
highly controversial approach wasn’t 
even sold in person, just over the tele- 
phone, with the client seeing the ad for 
the first time after it had already been 
plated. The client never regretted the 
trust he placed in his agency. That little 
eyepatch on the model sold thousands 
and thousands of shirts. 

A corporation in the business of mak- 
ing containers, its award-winning cam- 
paign running for over a decade, hands 
over only a scrap of text to its designers. 
What they come back with is anybody's 
guess, but so far they've never missed. 

There are many in advertising who 
are leery of skipping the layout. They 
say that designing ads is, after all, the 
job of the art director. They say the 
risks involved are too great. They say 
that summoning outside help only makes 
the agency seem, somehow, insufficient— 
or removes the glory from where it be- 
longs. 

We think exactly the opposite is 
true. Not for all ads, but certainly for 
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some of them. 

The no-layout procedure makes the 
art director’s job more exacting—and 
more essential. It takes polished judg- 
ment to know what the hired artist is 
going to come up with. It requires firm 
visual intelligence, not on the pad but 
in the mind, to originate an advertise- 
ment from scratch in the photographer's 
studio. And it certainly takes ability to 
sell a graphic idea to the client and 
others without the help of a neat com- 
prehensive. 

The vital point, however, is that bet- 
ter advertisements often result when the 
artist is not forced to be a copy-cat of 
the art director’s visual concepts. The 
art director remains “the boss”, of 
course. But no sketch of his is going to 
capture the special flair of a skilled 
photographer, for example. The choic« 
of models, getting them to “give”, the 
background, the lighting—all the cre 
ative incidentals that a photographe: 
manipulates to get his individual stam; 
on a picture—are often weakened when 
he is forced to toe a layout line. A rigid 
storyboard can turn a television pro 
ducer with plenty of exciting ideas o 
his own into a mediocre craftsman. I: 
art, where distinctive styles are wagin 
a lusty comeback (partly in answer t 
the inroads of photography), wise is th 
art director who really gives the artis 
his head. 

It is foolish to expect the art directc 
to be a top designer in all subjects, a 
illustrator, a photographer, an abstra 
painter, a retoucher, a home economis 
a stylist—all bundled into one. He 
precious enough if he manages to be 
good art executive with a sure touch i 
getting the best results. If the way t 
get these is to pick the creative brains « 
people outside the agency, why no: 
After all, a handsome advertisement i 
a magazine is worth much more than 
handsome layout on the sketchin 
pad. ¢ 
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